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MARTYRDOM IN CHINA 
Evangelist Hsu Killed and Robbed in Tsimo 
By M. Ciara SULLIVAN, Missionary - 


Sunpay morning, May 4, was bright 
with sunlight overhead at Tsimo, Shan- 
tung Province, China. Just before our 
morning worship a messenger arrived 
from a village thirty miles away. We 
wanted not to believe what he said; it 
made us feel so sad. We wanted to 
think it was only a bad dream, but it 
proved to be true. 

Two days earlier one of our Lu- 
theran evangelists had been beheaded. 
Not long ago he told us of the new in- 
terest shown in the village where he 
was preaching; and he asked the Mis- 
sion to help the local Christians build 
a chapel. His request was granted. He 
was given several hundred dollars in 
Chinese money to pay for bricks and 
other building material. 

The evangelist’s village is in a part 
of our field which has been disturbed 
for some time by occasional fighting 
between Chinese guerrillas and an- 
other band of men who claim to be a 
part of the Eighth Route army or Com- 
munists. They are practically bandits 
roaming about on their own in the 
northwest section of our mission field. 
There is also a third group of puppets 
under the Japanese. With these three 
bands fighting among themselves the 
people of that section of the country 
are in a horrible position and suffer 
many hardships and disturbances. 

Mr. Hsu, the Lutheran evangelist, 
was seized by guerrillas who had been 
fighting the Communists. They searched 


INVOCATION 
By ELizABETH ROSENGARTEN 


Gop of the Present, 

God of the dim Past, 
God of the Future 

So faint yet so clear, 
Help us to fashion 

The World of Tomorrow 
Free from past failure 
And present fear. 


With wonders of science 
For humanity’s healing, 
Gladness and beauty 

In art’s treasured store, 
Four freedoms guiding 
With peace abiding 
Among all nations 
Forevermore. 


Laughter of children, 

Youth in its glory, 

Wisdom and challenge 

Of poets and seers. 

May we seek wisdom 

And find understanding 

With faith, hope, and love, 

Undimmed through the years. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


him and found several hundred dollars 
on him. So they accused him of being 
a “Red,” a Communist. He insisted that 
the money he carried was to build a 
Christian chapel in his village, but they 
took it from him and carried him to 
another village and beheaded him. The 
body has not been found yet, but a 
member of the church has promised to 
work with others in trying to find it 
and bring it back to the village for 
burial in a coffin. His father has begun 
an investigation at the place of his 
death. Members of the congregation 
are frightened and stunned by the 
tragedy; some have fled in terror. 
After the messenger of this martyr- 
dom arrived at Tsimo, Missionaries 


Cooper, Scholz, Shutters and the writer ~ 


went to Pastor Chang to see what 
could be done. They passed two places 
where Japanese are stationed. When 
they came back to one of these places 
the gates of the village were closed, an 
electrified barbwire entanglement was 
stretched across the road, and the mis- 
sionaries were covered by guns, but 
soon were allowed to pass. They ar- 
ranged with Pastor Chang to do what 
he could to get in touch with the lead- 
ers and report the affair so that there 
should be no repetition. Pastor Chang 
went with the Christians back to the 
village to comfort the evangelist’s 
widow and children and to arrange for 
their going to the ancestral home of 
the martyred Christian brother. 


HIS LOVE IT IS 


By Trev Hart 


His Love it is that longs to give 
Grace and mercy, peace and joys. 

His Love it is that lets us live; 
Heals and helps, and sin destroys. 


His Love it is that in the night 
All the darkness drives away; 
His Love it is that sunshine bright 
Ushers in for perfect day. 


His Love it is that makes Him Friend;— 
Other friends may lukewarm be! 
His Love it is that e’er would lend 
A vision keen to you and me. 


His Love it is that daily borrows 
Cheer, where sadness fain would live. 

His Love it is dispels our sorrows— 
*Mid tempest-rage a calm would give. 


His Love it is awaits the dawn, 
When angels stand at heaven’s gates; 
When myriads sing the harvest-song, 
And welcome rings as‘morning breaks. 
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Heaven and Earth Shall Pass Away 
But My Words Shall Not Pass Away 


Tue LUTHERAN in the name of the members of the 
‘United Lutheran Church in America offers sincere ap- 
‘preciation for the work of the American Bible Society. 
‘Formed in 1816 in New York by representatives of local 
societies, it has continued and expanded its influences 
‘from local and state to national and international scope. 


record shows the distribution of 305,599,217 copies of 
the Scripture in 254 languages, in more than forty coun- 
tries. But though old in years, it is only mature in 
energy and vision. “In the words of its president, John 
'T. Manson, ‘it has just begun.’ ” 


For two reasons THE LUTHERAN requested and ob- 
tained permission of the Society to reproduce the map 
that shows the world-wide locations of its centers of 
distribution. At many of the cities names and starred, 
Bible houses have been erected and a staff of the So- 
ciety’s workers are in residence. Colporteurs, as the 
traveling distributors are called, go out from these sta- 
tions and “offer persuasively” to whosoever will receive 
it, the Word of God in the language of the people. Ex- 
periences of these men and women which they relate 
after their contacts and conversations become present 
and day-by-day evidence of the undiminished power of 
divine grace. Lutheranism indeed expects marvels of 
‘regeneration and sanctification to follow the placement 


|At the close of its 125th year of corporate activity, its + 


of God’s Word “persuasively” and personally where His 
love is not known. The seed of the kingdom is this Word 
of revelation. 


The second reason for requesting the loan of the map 
is its indication of friendly conquest. We hesitated to 
use the term conquest. We desire to distinguish sharply 
the work of the Society and the churches supporting it 
from the military methods and measures which have 
mechanized the hatreds of nations and set them into 
death-dealing rivalries. But the motivation of Chris- 
tianity is different, though it earnestly seeks to lead all 
mankind to bow the knee to Christ, the Son of God. It 
is the subjection by divine love of man’s jealousies and 
other sins that is accomplished by God’s Word. 

The time was when they who knew this love of God 
revealed in Christ could be numbered in hundreds and 
all of one kinship. Then out from Judea unto the utter- 
most parts of the earth they went as messengers. From 
Jewry to the Gentiles was only a step, but travelers 
crossed the borders of nationalism against much perse- 
cution. Never has the road been easy to travel. Never 
do the messengers of Holy Scripture resort to force. 
Now when vast armies are waging wars for the su- 
premacy of their leaders, the Bible circulates almost as 
freely as the sun in the sky. It deserves free passage; 
it is the messenger of peace. 


THE LUTHERAI 


he Cheer in The News 


Looking for Ministers 

Tue Disciples of Christ face serious problems in se- 
curing ministers for their congregations, explains Roscoe 
Thompson in The Christian Evangelist. 

Twenty-three per cent of the white churches of the 
denomination are without pastors. In one state sixty 
per cent of the ministers changed pulpits in the last 
eighteen months. 

It used to be easy to start churches. An evangelist 
went into a town and held a revival. He organized a 
congregation and set a day for beginning a building. 
Then he went on his way. Maybe the new church found 
a pastor, and maybe not. Perhaps it flourished and per- 
haps it died. 

So there came to be many small churches, unable to 
find or support ministers. There has been a high death 
rate among Disciples’ congregations in the last forty 
years. In 1897 there were 10,397 churches; in 1940, 
8,924. The surviving churches are, on the average, 
rather small, numbering 207 members. 

For 7,974 white churches there are 3,865 regular full- 
time white ministers. The difference is made up to some 
extent by business men who preach occasionally or reg- 
ularly, and by student supply preachers. 

When it comes to finding a pastor, church committees 
have a hard job. “When a local church needs a pastor, 
it appoints a committee, composed of good men who 
have experience in church 
finance or organization, but 
very little experience in seek- 
ing a minister,” says The Chris- 
tian Evangelist. “If they do 
well, it is an accident. Our 
preachers also have little expe- 
rience in finding pastorates. 
The best preacher may be the 
least effective in maneuvering 


preacher placement we have 
amateurs working with amateurs.” 

Centralized control of preacher placement does not 
appeal to the Disciples of Christ, who cherish their lib- 
erties as individuals and as congregations. However the 
recently appointed Committee on Effective Ministry has 
already aided in placing over 100 ministers. 


Fifth Column Colleges 

A tot of people are coming to the conclusion that even 
a great army could not long defend a country that is 
undermined spirtually. 

Some of these people are making sharp statements in 
widely circulated periodicals about the work our col- 
leges have done in destroying religious belief. 

Dr. G. W. Crane in a recent newspaper article com- 
mented on finding only sixty-three people present on 
Sunday morning in a church about two blocks from a 
famous women’s college which has 2,000 students. 

“What sort of civic influence can we expect those 
2.000 girls to exercise when they return home after 
four years of spending their Sundays in washing silk 


to get a call. In this matter of * 


By G. ELson RUFF f 


hose, playing solitaire or poker, and absorbing thei 
morals from the movies?” Dr. Crane asks. 

“Our college students are often sitting at the feet 0 
lazy sophists if not actual atheists, squandering thei 
four years snooping around in the private lives of see 
ond-rate figures of antiquity, yet not learning to pa 
intellectual tribute to flesh and blood institutions.” 

Dorothy Thompson in last month’s Ladies’ Hom 
Journal presents the case of the college student vs. th 
college authorities as follows: “Have we not gleane 
from your professors of natural science, philosophy an 
ancient history that religions are the product of mytl 
and superstition and that men create gods in their ow) 
image; that if there is such a thing as the soul, 5: 
scientist has ever isolated it in the laboratory? ... | 

“You and other educators the country over are nov 
rearing a brood of potential fascists! The sacredness 0 
the old ideals is fast being abolished, and no alternativ 
outlook has been proposed... . If we are to be saved 


our elders must assist us to harmonize our educatioi 
with the old faith.” 


Lutherans Have Something 

LutHERANS don’t feel entirely at home when the 
assemble with the spokesmen of other church bodies 
points out a representative of the Augustana Syno 
who went to the Conference of Churches of Nort 
America in Toronto last month. 

The theological atmosphere doesn’t satisfy. The Lu 
therans who went to Toronto “soon discovered that the 
ology was in disrepute,” says The Lutheran Companio1 
“The means of grace were almost completely ignorec 
That the Holy Spirit uses the Word as a channel throug 
which He transforms men’s hearts seemingly was fol 
gotten, except by Lutherans.” 

Does this mean that Lutherans should avoid fellow 
ship with other Protestants? By no means, says Th 
Companion. 

“It would be sheer bigotry to take the position the 
we have nothing to learn from others. The Truth ¢ 
God is unchangeable, but there is such depth of divin 
wisdom that the mind of men can never exhaust il 
content and we sometimes find in others certain shade 
of emphasis of which we ourselves were unaware.” 

But there is another reason why the Lutheran Chure 
needs to maintain contact with other Protestant com 
munions, says The Companion. 

“American Protestantism is in desperate straits. It : 
groping for light. It is floundering about, seeking fe 
something solid for its feet to stand on. To a large exter 
it has forgotten the divine character of the Church, th 
divine character of the message which God has give 
the Church, and the divine power which is workin 
through the Church.” 

Lutherans are in a position to recall American Pro 
estantism to the Gospel of personal redemption. “Th 
Lutheran Church must not divorce itself from th 
ecumenical movement. This is the greatest opportunit 
that will ever be given to us to bear witness to evar 
gelical truth.” 


There May be some who will envy the “hidden com- 
munity” discovered by Captain Luis Conterno, a 


| a recently (May 24), the Captain was Wereed 
‘down near what he feared to be “the habitation of fierce 
‘native tribes.” To his astonishment he was greeted in 
)pure Castilian Spanish by a group who said they were 
\the descendants of a party which lost its way in 1904 
| while attempting to cross the Andes overland to Brazil 

from Peru. They knew nothing of the World War, the 
| subsequent world depression, nor the present world 
upset. During the last thirty-six years they have been 

establishing a civilization of their own on the fertile 
plateau that surrounds them. They seemed perfectly 
willing (after they heard what it had come to be) to do 
| without what the world has made of “civilization,” but 
|| they would like to have “teachers for their children and 
| writing materials to record their activities.” 


It 
| Our Vigorous Anglo-Saxon comment on an offensive 
“movie—that it “smells’—is said to have its exact 
| aap in the expressions used by the English, 
\French, Germans, Italians and Greeks. This forthright 
similarity is not herd to understand. But two Swiss 
‘engineers, Hans Laube and Robert Barth, see no reason 
‘why the term should always be apriopeigne They have 
a plan by which to turn the description into a delight. In 
‘fact, they have invented a 35-minute “talkie” which is 
lat the same time an acceptable “smellie.” When roses 


jand other varieties of flowers are projected on the 


|sereen they are accompanied by their appropriate frag- 
‘vance. The odors of incense and delicatessen stores, of 
‘carpenter or paint shops, of bakeries or laundries, of 
|bacon or spraying asphalt, are made to match success- 
‘fully the display of their respective surroundings. Let 
‘us hope, however, that there may be a discreet reserve 
“when woods’ pussies and limburger, abattoirs and phos- 
| ‘phate plants are thrown upon the screen. 


Vichy France’s bristling attitude, recently developed 
in Syria and Africa, has called more acute attention to 
the Island of Mewaniqne, France’s possession and our 
‘too-near neighbor under the circumstances. Several 
‘things connected with the island lend significance to its 
relation to the United States, and render the immediate 
‘Situation mutually tense. The gold reserve of five hun- 
‘dred million dollars, which was sent to Martinique for 
‘safety before the final French collapse, is reported to 
have been recently replaced on a vessel fully prepared 
for departure on a moment’s notice. At a time when 
the United States has frozen the assets of Vichy’s strange 
friends, this has more than a passing meaning. Then the 
earlier ingratiating attitude of French officials on Mar- 
tinique Island has given place to one of ill-concealed 
hostility. Admiral Robert has abolished the island’s 
former democratic government; has decreed the pub- 
lication of anti-democratic and pro-Axis propaganda; 
has accepted the aid of the Nazi Gestapo to institute a 
local reign of terror among the inhabitants who cherish 
a sympathetic attitude toward the former spirit of 


a 


ao 


IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


France; has placed 700 naval recruits sent over by 
Darlan upon the five Vichy warships in the harbor at 
Fort de France. It has all the makings of an outpost for 
the Reich. When the United States finally steps in, it 
will not need to seek a reason, or offer an excuse, since 
the location of Martinique has long been considered a 
weak spot in our coastal defense, especially in hostile 
hands. 


The “Hamburger Tageblatt” recently expressed its 
dismay over the noticeable decline of Germany’s educa- 
tional standards. The Tageblatt’s worry was disclosed in 
an editorial headed, “Is Youth Getting More Stupid?” 
in which the report of an examination appeared stating 
that of 129 young Germans seeking industrial appren- 
ticeships, eighty-one misspelled Goethe’s name in seven- 
teen different ways, and that ninety-four did not know 
that nouns should always begin with a capital letter 
(an intriguing German custom). This is quite a distin- 
guished performance in reverse! The Tageblatt defends 
its critical attitude by asserting that many thoughtful 
Germans have been anxious for years over this tendency 
cf youth to spell by inspiration rather than by knowl- 
edge. Of course we have been familiar with the same 
process in our own schools and have been gleeful about 
some of the products; but then we are not expected, as 
an inferior race, to have the blessings of super-Aryan 
perfectionism. 


The World Peace Commission of the Methodist 
Church, in a 6,000-word report urging a crusade for a 
“United Protestantism,’ issued May 30, pleads: “As 
Christians divided among ourselves, how can we expect 
effectively to promote international political co-opera- 
tion, much less world federation?” Just what does the 
Commission mean? The implication that the denomina- 
tions occupy armed camps in hostile array is too silly for 
consideration. As a talking point it has long been worn 
out. Protestantism is already far more co-operative—in 
forms like the Federation of Churches and world or- 
ganization of the Faith and Order persuasion—than ex- 
isting nations are ever likely to be. Hitler has a partly 
worked out plan for European federation which he 
would like to try out on the world, but it smells to 
heaven and... . Or does the Methodist Commission 
expect all the denominations to think and believe exactly 
alike? That is even sillier, because it ignores the funda- 
raentals of the human mind. Even Catholicism, with all 
its formidable machinery to enforce likeness, has utterly 
failed to do that, fortunately. There would be neither 
interest nor progress in such an improbable achieve- 
ment. However, the Commission’s report suggests an- 
other purpose—the consideration of plans for “some kind 
of world economic congress, composed of consumer rep- 
resentatives and financial, industrial, agricultural, labor, 
and religious leaders from every land.” It may be a 
mistaken inference, but the “religious leaders” seem to 
be an afterthought tagged on the end, and the idea of the 
gospel has received a very attenuated place in the Com- 
mission’s program. 


Tue Cumberland Gap stands in history, the great, 
rough-hewn, majestic gateway by which the United 
States of America marched first into the Mississippi 
valley. From it, westward, the pioneers drove a wedge 
of settlement and called it Kentucky. Widening the 
wedge, to the north and south, they made Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Tennessee inevitable. 

Northeastward of the Gap lies the Shenandoah Valley 
—a great basin where the pioneer tide paused to con- 
solidate its forces against the day when the mountain 
barriers could hold it back no longer, and when the 
Cumberland Gap should become a milestone on Daniel 
Boone’s Wilderness Road. The Shenandoah Valley was 
a cornucopia, ready to funnel the more daring and most 
restless of its hardy population through the valleys and 
passes sluicing toward the Gap. 

One element of that population was Lutheran. They 
were behind none in their capacities for winning the 
land and occupying it. They knew the grizzly dangers 
of the frontier through coming to grips with them again 
and again, and many among them could claim no less 
than three generations of ancestry triumphant over the 
vicissitudes of the American wilderness—all the way 
from the Schoharie in New York to the rough and ready 
back country of Virginia. They were not indifferent in 
matters of religion. History shows that most of them 
strongly preferred having Lutheran pastors. 

Note then the strange phenomenon of Lutheranism 
and the Cumberland Gap. East of the Gap, Lutheran 
congregations were planted, grew, and flourished, united 
in synods, possessed in their midst advantages of the 
first Lutheran publishing house in America, and sent 
forth leaders for the guidance and inspiration of their 
brethren in other parts of the lend. West of the Gap, 
Lutheranism, if it was planted at all by any who passed 
that way, withered to nothingness even in the planting. 

To assume that no Lutherans from the Shenandoah 
Valley passed that way could in no way suggest a solu- 
tion for the problem thus presented. How could people 
such as they were have stood by, passive spectators to 
such a migration? 

This much we know for a certainty. When Lutheran- 
ism entered the Mississippi basin, it moved along the 
northern flank of the Kentucky wedge, between the 
Ohio River lowlands and the Great Lakes. A broad 
trail, to be sure, since it was two hundred miles wide 
at its narrowest point—and yet it was but a bottle neck, 
compared with the whole great front of the pioneer 
march to the westward. 

Because of that, Lutheran home missions were at a 
disadvantage at the outset of the occupancy of the Mis- 
sissippi valley, incurring a loss from which Lutheran- 
ism has recovered only in part in a century and a half. 
The movement along the course by which Lutheranism 
came originally into the Mississippi basin was from east 


Due to an Indian : 


Staff Writer George L. Rinkliff 
Relates an Incident in Border History 


— 


to west, with little incentive for a mass migration from 
that northern flank down the valley. Lutheran plant- 
ings down the valley were far more the result of later 
migrations from Lutheran lands in Europe than of e 
march by native Americans to new reaches of empire 

How to account for this strategic disadvantage at first 
seems difficult, indeed. But the difficulty may be due 
more to failure to assemble and digest evidence than te 
actual lack of evidence. 


Indian Chief and Daniel Boone 

It seems possible to me that had Black Fish, nigh 
chieftain of the Shawnees, on one occasion preferred 
ease and comfort to a blizzard-beset raid upon settle- 
ments in Kentucky, things might have turned out dif- 
ferently. Had he chosen to wait the winter out in his 
smoky lodge at Little Chillicothe in the region that be- 
came the state of Ohio, congregations of the United Lu- 
theran Church might today dot the map of Kentucky 
and the regions southward and westward at least as 
thickly as they can.be spotted on the map of Ohio. 

Black Fish came upon a trail in the Kentucky forest 
mold, made by a man who limped. He and his warriors 
followed it, and it led to Blue Lick. There they discov- 
ered white men boiling the water of the lick down te 
salt. They surrounded the camp, closing in, herding the 
white men into a helpless little huddle. Then Black Fish 
and the man who limped talked. Black Fish stood 
straighter, and there was a gleam of admiration in his 
eyes, when he learned the identity of the other—Daniel 
Boone, great chieftain of the Long Knives, first of the 
settlers of Kentucky. 

What came of that every Boy Scout knows—Boone 
and his salt boilers were spared the tomahawk, scalping 
knife and stake, and taken captive to Little Chillicothe. 
In the years that followed, Boone escaped, fleeing to 
warn Boonesborough of an impending attack by Black 
Fish. 

All that made Black Fish very important. His im- 
portance was such that it irked exceedingly John Bow- 
man, Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia for the County 
of Kentucky. The Lieutenant-Governor was irked by 
others, too. > 


Suffered by Comparison 


He had a stripling upstart on his hands—red-haired 
young George Rogers Clark, raising volunteers and con- 
quering lower Illinois and Indiana, in a series of the 
most brilliant campaigns of the Revolution. Beside 
Clark, the prestige of Bowman shone dimly. The in- 
justice of that, as Bowman inevitably must have seen it, 
lay in the fact that Clark was just a volunteer and a 
more or less private innovator, while Bowman was an 
official. 

History reveals nothing Bowman thought or said on 


ae 


July 9, 1941 


the subject, but Bowman was a politician, and as such 
|his prestige needed burnishing. Clark had Detroit at 
his merey—its commandant his prisoner, its defenders 


} depleted, disorganized, and ill-equipped. He called for 


500 volunteers, and planned the final campaign to cap- 
| ture Detroit, crush British domination of the Great 


| _ Lakes, and eradicate the instigators of the Indian wars. 


| Then Bowman, the politician, acted. (Footnote 1. See 
' Orton G. Rust, “The History of West Central Ohio,” His- 
| torical Publishing Company, Indianapolis, 1934, pp. 163- 
| 189.) He drafted every man available, by virtue of his 
_ official authority. Belatedly, he revealed his plans. He 
was leading his force, not to support Clark, but to 
destroy Black Fish. 

In the gray dawn of Monday morning, May 31, 1779, 
he attacked Black Fish’s town. The battle ended when 


| Bowman called for retreat, crying to men who had 
' crawled to perilous posts at the battle front, “I have no 


“way to help you,” and complaining to his officers, “I 


| don’t know what to do.” 


Clark, waiting in lower Indiana for the men of the 


| Blue Grass, waited to hear the clock of destiny strike 


' midnight for his plans. 
i 


| 


Before he could recover the 
‘delay Bowman had occasioned, the British had rein- 
forced Detroit, making it impregnable to the men of 
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Kentucky. Thenceforth, for Kentucky, years of bloody 
Indian terror, livable only for Kentuckians. 

By many a fireside in Kentucky, Bowman was a 
symbol, and Faust (Footnote 2. Albert Bernhardt 
Faust, “The German Element in the United States,” 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1909, Vol. 1, pp. 372 
et. seq.) indicates what certainly was one connotation 
of that symbol. Bowman was a German, and the orig- 
inal spelling of his family name was Baumann. 


Prejudiced Against Germans 

Certainly within a year after Bowman’s fiasco, Ken- 
tuckians were thinking of German settlers as unassimil- 
able. That is indicated by a reaction to the most tragic 
of all frontier disasters, the joint massacres of Ruddell’s 
and Martin’s stations in Kentucky in 1780. The popula- 
tions of those posts were German-speaking people. The 
early historians of Kentucky, in their sparse recording 
of that tragedy, seemed to regard it not as a disaster to 
Kentucky, but as something regrettable that had hap- 
pened on Kentucky soil, to people who were not and 
who could not be Kentuckians. 

When two Kentucky judges, with German names, 
rendered decisions that in all probability were just, but 

(Turn to page 8) 
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| KEY TO MAP 


Present State Boundary Lines. 
. Maryland-West Virginia. 
. Pennsylvania-West Virginia. 
Pennsylvania-Ohio. 
West Virginia-Ohio. 
. West Virginia-Kentucky. 
. Kentucky-Ohio. 
. Ohio-Indiana. 
. Ohio-Michigan. | 
Lines of demarcation between territory open to white settlement 
and territory reserved for Indian occupancy. 
4 and 6. Ohio River, fixed by the Earl of Dunmore’s Peace of the 
Pickaway Plains, 1774. 
9. (Chain of symbols between Ohio River and Lake Erie.) Green- 
‘ pie Treaty Line, fixed by General Anthony Wayne, in the Peace 
of 1795. 
Routes of earliest Lutheran migrations. 
Exploratory: 10 to 15 to 22 to 16. General direction of the march 


made by Lewis’ division of Dunmore’s army in 1774. 

For Settlement: 10 to 15 to 22 to 28. Trail of Lutheran migration 
from Virginia toward Miami Valley. (Route of Paul Henkel’s mis- 
sionary journey 1806.) 

11 to 12 to 14. From the Cumberland, Maryland, region via Brad- 
dock’s Road to the vicinity of Laurel Hill, with short cut overland 
to Wheeling. 

14 to 19 to 20 to 21 to 22 to 23. Zane’s Trace, from Wheeling to 
Limestone (renamed Maysville), Kentucky. (No evidence of Lu- 
theran migration beyond 22.) 

13 to 4 to 6 to 27 to 28 to 25. Ohio River flatboat route, Pittsburgh 
to Cincinnati, keel boat or land sledge route up the Miami Valley. 
Localities: 

10. The Greenbriar region of Virginia. 

11. Cumberland, Maryland. 

12. Redstone, now Brownsville, Pa. 

13. Fort Pitt, now Pittsburgh, Pa. 

14. Fort Henry, now Wheeling, W. Va. 

15. Point Pleasant Battlefield, 1774. 

16. Site of the Earl of Dunmore’s coun- 
cil with the Indians in 1774, resulting in 
the Peace of the Pickaway Plains. (Logan 
Elm State Park is located here, on the 
southern reaches of the Pickaway Plains.) 

17. Great Buffalo Swamp, northern 
limit of the Picakaway Plains. 

18. Muhlenberg Township, Pickaway 
County, Ohio. (Grave of Francis Muh- 
lenberg is located about midway between 
16 and 18.) 

19. Zanesville, Ohio. 

20. Somerset, Ohio, place of organiza- 
tion of first Lutheran Synod west of the 
Appalachians. 

21. Lancaster, Ohio. 

22. Chillicothe, last capital of the un- 
divided Northwest Territory, and first 
capital of Ohio. 

23. Limestone, now Maysville, Ky. 

24. Site of Wittenberg College. 

25. “Dutch Fort,” erected by the Knoop 
family immediately after the Peace of 
Greenville. 

26. Site of Fort Greenville, where the 
Peace of Greenville was made in 1795. 

27. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

28. Locality of greatest concentration 
of pioneer Lutheran settlers in Miami 
Valley, immediately south and southwest 
of Dayton, Ohio. 

29. Fallen Timbers Battlefield, 1794. 
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that were against parties typically Kentuckian, the hue 
and cry was raised against them. Other judges, in like 
circumstances, but without German names, merely had 
similar decisions appealed. 

Other instances might be cited—all pointing to a senti- 
ment among the pioneers of Kentucky, to the effect that 
people who spoke German were unassimilable to the 
spirit and ideals of the new commonwealth west of the 
mountains. And, in that day, rare was the Lutheran 
pastor who chose to minister in any language but 
German. 

It is true that in the early days of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, a German Reformed congregation was established 
there. But, to the Kentuckians, it was the “Dutch Pres- 
byterian Church”’—and in Kentucky, in any generation, 
Presbyterians have always been in good standing. Lu- 
therans, however, could claim no such cousinly affilia- 
tions by which to make themselves and their faith seem 
assimilable in the new land. 

Paul Henkel felt the weight of all that, and had a 
dismal day over it. In 1806, he made a missionary jour- 
ney westward and eastward again across southern Ohio. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


Returning homeward, he seems to have hastened a little 
to reach Chillicothe, then capital of the new state. He 
sent his lay traveling companion, Brother Rausch, call- 
ing about the town, seeking Germans, to summon them 
to a religious service. Brother Rausch came back with 
heart-breaking news. He had found Germans, but they 
did not want to hear a sermon in German—they did not 
care to be known as Germans. To good Pastor Henkel 
they were on the brink of being renegades. (Footnote 3. 
“Paul Henkel’s Journal, 1806.” 

But, in forming that judgment, he was hardly pre- 
pared to take some facts into account. Chillicothe had 
been settled by Kentuckians, and was so thoroughly 
Kentuckian in spirit that the Yankees and Pennsyl- 
vanians among the first generation of Buckeyes finally 
secured the removal of the state capital to Zanesville for 
a biennium, just to get state politics out of the Blue 
Grass atmosphere. 4 

Of course, had Black Fish, the chieftain, been less a 
man of action, preferring lounging on winter days to 
exploits—all might have turned out differently. 

(To be continued) 


Word Picture of U.L.C.A. Planned 


Reports of Congregations’ Manifested Life Requested as Material for U.L.C.A.'s Portrait 


SECRETARY GREEVER of the United Lutheran Church is 
not, so far as we know, a devotee of modern photog- 
raphy, though he may occasionally take shots with a 
candid camera. But he has certainly sponsored a job in 
picture-taking that ranks very high. He proposes to put 
together the answers to requests for reports from pas- 
tors relative to their parishes that will enable him to 
make a word-picture of the entire United Lutheran 
Church as it looked to a statistical observer in 1940. 

You may not be aware of the fact that the secretary 
of our general body is not only an admirer of the data 
which pastors provide for their synods, but also an adept 
in their interpretation. The likeness he will draw will 
be a reliable portrait of our U. L. C. A. 

In order to show the features of our general body, its 
constituents—the congregations—must supply facts rel- 
ative to the Worship, Membership, Organization, Chris- 
tian Education, Church Records, and Finances of each. 
Supplying the desired data is made easy and definite by 
means of a blank which has been mailed to each pastor. 
Concerning this document Secretary Greever writes: 


It seems important to call the attention of pastors and con- 
gregations to certain things pertaining to the blanks for re- 
ports on “The Manifested Life of the Church,” recently dis- 
tributed through the statistical secretaries of the synods. 

1. This blank was prepared by the Statistical Committee 
of the U. L. C. A. by order of the Church. It was submitted 
to the Executive Board, from time to time as it was being 
prepared, and upon the recommendation of the Executive 
Board was accepted by the convention at Omaha. It is not, 
therefore, the “idea” of any individual, or committee, but the 
action of the Church. 

2. This blank takes the place of the former one on the 
“State of the Church,” and is, therefore, not an additional 
request for a report. It is a new blank, because the old one 
was found to be out of date, due to changes in church or- 
ganizations and activities, and because the old one had 


many duplications of items in the regular parochial report. 
This blank, as far as it is related to the parochial report, is 
interpretative of that data, but avoids mere duplication. The 
parochial report is intended to be as purely statistical as 
possible, and the report on the Manifested Life is intended 
to be as representative clinical as possible. 

3. The value of the report on Manifested Life is thought 
to be threefold: (1) Value for the congregation, for which, 
if filled out fully and accurately, it will furnish a picture 
which few congregations have of themselves. (Some con- 
gregations have already made use of this new picture.) It is 
a picture which every pastor and church council needs for 
intelligent planning. (2) Value for the synod. Some synods 
have had such a picture as the interpretation of the paro- 
chial reports, in summary, furnishes, but no such picture 
as can be drawn from reports on Manifested Life, where 
spirit and attitudes are shown as well as activities. (3) Value 
for the U. L. C. A. These reports should furnish the data 
necessary for the department for “Promotion,” and also for 
the biennial report of the President on the State of the 
Church, as required by the constitution. It will at least be 
supplementary to impressions gained from general contacts. 
From this data currents may be detected, instead of mere 
trends. 

4. The suggested date for the return of reports was June 
15. It is hoped that those who may not have made the return 
by that date will make it yet, as soon as possible. 

5. The Church will decide, on the basis of the 1941 expe- 
rience, just how often these reports will be asked for—prob- 
ably every three or five years. 

W. H. GreeEver, Sec. 


We learn also that not all the pastors have used and 
returned the blanks sent them to enable the facts to be 
built into the picture. Perhaps they misunderstood the 
project, thinking it to be a search for symptoms in order 
to permit a diagnosis. Such is not the idea. The presen- 
tation of a healthy, vigorous “body of believers” will 
result if the request of Secretary Greever is promptly 
granted by those to whom he has written. 


é 
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Members at Anniversary Convention 


By L. C. BUMGARNER 


THE one hundred thirty-seventh annual convention 
of the Synod of North Carolina met in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Hickory, the Rev. F. P. Cauble, Ph.D., pastor, 
with Lenoir Rhyne College as joint host, June 4-6, 1941. 
Cordial hospitality was a feature of the sessions. 

At the opening session Dr. J. L. Morgan, president 
of the synod, preached the convention sermon on the 
subject, “The Importance of the Holy Communion.” 
Reading as the text for his sermon I Corinthians 11: 
23-26, Dr. Morgan said the Holy Communion is not a 
human right, but that “our Lord Jesus Christ in the 


_ night in which He was betrayed, took bread; and when 
_ He had given thanks, He brake it and gave it to His 


disciples, saying, Take, eat; this is My Body, which is 
- given for you; this do in remembrance of Me.” It was 


therefore committed to His church for administration 
for all time. 

Dr. Morgan discussed his subject under three head- 
ings. First, Communion with Christ. It provides indi- 
vidual participation of the God-Man for our souls. The 
words, “for you,” individualize the communion. It also 


- nourishes our souls by direct participation of His saving 


body and blood. “This is My Body. This is My Blood.” 

Second, Communion with One Another. It strengthens 
a spiritual brotherhood. This we see in the words, 
“Drink ye all of it. It is for you and for many.” Here is 
something that makes men brotherly. 

It also helps to make real to us the “Holy Christian 
Church, the communion of Saints.” It is a mark of the 
church. It differentiates the church from all human 
institutions. . 

Third, Commemorating Christ’s Atonement. It was 
for all people. “For you, and for many, for the remis- 
sion of sins.” Certainly we will not be selfish about this 
grace. It will enable us to go in its strength to do more 
for others. 
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Rev. E. C. 
Cooper, Ph.D. 


P. E. Monroe, D.D. 


Cheerful News in North Carolina 


New Missions, New Buildings and New 


J. L. Morgan, D.D., 
President of Synod 
Since 1921 


President Morgan’s Report 

The president’s report revealed a wide range of activ- 
ities along with a steady growth in all the activities of 
the church. He reported that it had been the synod’s 
best year in payment of apportioned benevolence since 
the merger of the two synods in 1921. One hundred 
forty-five churches paid their full assignments, and the 
remaining eighteen each paid in part. 

There were twelve resignations, fourteen calls, twelve 
accessions, three dismissals, and seventeen installations. 
The report showed seven dedication services for 
churches, additions, and church furnishings. Four cor- 
nerstones were laid and four new churches opened. 
Thirty-three churches reported the building of addi- 
tions to church plants and improvements to the old. Six 
new parsonages were built. Six churches celebrated 
important anniversaries. Again no deaths were reported 
in the ministry, but a number of outstanding laymen 
were listed. 

The report on Church Institutions was given by S. W. 
Hahn, D.D., who presented representatives from each 
institution. Dr. M. L. Stirewalt, chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of Lenoir Rhyne College, and Dr. P. E. 
Monroe, president, spoke on the work of the college. 
Both gave most encouraging reports of the work being 
done and of the program which the college now has. 


Chamber of Commerce, $100,000 Auditorium 
In connection with this report, Glenn R. Frye, M.D., 
spoke concerning the semi-centennial for the college 
this year. He spoke of the drive which the city of 
(Continued on page 28) 


Rev. Wynne C. 
Boliek 


M. R. Hamsher, D.D. 
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After twelve years of successful teaching, I married 
at the age of thirty-five. That was five years ago. We 
now have two children, one of whom is four and the 
other two. I have found home and family life a de- 
lightful experience. There is so much satisfaction in it 
that the necessary denials of the freedom I once had 
are not at all annoying. It happens, now, that the 
school where I formerly taught has asked me to come 
back. I do not want to go back, but I am wondering 
whether later in life I may regret having passed up 
the last chance for a life of my own. Is it fair to expect 
my husband, whose income is not large, to carry the 
entire burden of financing the family, inasmuch as my 
earnings would be very helpful? Dol owe anything to 
the school which did so much for my development? 
Will I deteriorate intellectually by staying at home? 
What ought I to do? 


It is impossible for me to make a decision for you. 
Only you, in the light of all circumstances and in con- 
sultation with your husband, can decide. I can only 
express my own opinion and suggest several items which 
may prove helpful. 

It seems to me that your obligation to the school is 
very slight. If they want you back, that in itself in- 
dicates that you have already rendered them a service 
beyond the service which the school rendered to you, 
great as that may have been. I believe you can rule 
that out, unless there is some unusual factor of which 
you have not made definite mention. 

I am inclined to think that in retrospect you are see- 
ing the teaching experience and its freedoms in too 
roseate colors, and that a return might prove rather 
disappointing after your family life experience. 

The additional money would undoubtedly enable the 
family to have a number of things which they now can- 
not have, but would that be a real advantage? Could it 
outweigh the value of your presence in the home day 
after day? If you and your husband are content with 
the amount of money you now receive and are able to 
give proper care to your family, you now have a very 
desirable status, which more money may not improve. 

Countless women who are having careers, some of 
whom have achieved renown, crave a home and family. 
A career alone is not fully satisfying to most women. 
Many of these women have again and again expressed 
the hope that they may yet have a family. 

As years go by the children will grow up and leave 
home, but even then you will delight in doing things for 
them, and you will find that each succeeding stage of 
their development is interesting in a new way. Besides 
your interest in your children, there are always worth- 


Happenings in the Family 


By Eart S. RupisiLi, Pxu.D. 


while activities in a community and church, with or 
without pay, which can help fill one’s life with satisfac- 
tions in later life. : 


In buying a home how much can a family afford to 
pay, and handle it with reasonable convenience over 
a period of time? 


It is pretty generally agreed that the equivalent of 
two years’ income is a fair figure. The cost should cer- 
tainly not exceed that amount by very much. 


Though we have very much desired a child of our 
own, that is impossible. We have, therefore, adopted 
a little girl. We got her when she was but five weeks 
old, and have come to love her as our very own. But 
the question constantly recurs as to when she should 
be told that she is an adopted child, or should she never 
be told? She is now three years old, and I am anxious 
to know what we ought to do. 


It is generally agreed by students of child life and 
family problems that an adopted child should be told 
early in life, so that the knowledge will be as natural 
to him as any other information. There would be no 
certain way of keeping the facts from the child, and 
there would be nothing gained even if it could be done. 
Many people will know the facts, and it would only be 
a question of time until someone would inform the child, 
and possibly in some very crude manner. Children who 
know the facts would certainly tell them. In that case 
your own relationship with the child might be affected. 

The fact, or facts, should be given simply, briefly, 
and in a perfectly natural manner. It is very likely that 
around the age of four or five the child will ask how 
babies come. That question will offer a good opportunity 
for informing your little girl. She can be told that 
babies grow in the mother’s body; but it can be ex- 
plained that in this case her present mother is not the 
one in whose body she grew. 

There is no need for going into details at this age, for 
a little child is satisfied with very few facts. Long ex- 
planations only create confusion, and perhaps misun- 
derstanding. The story could be told in installments. 
If the story is given in a natural way, it will be accepted 
in that way. When the first facts are given the child 
ought to be assured that she is your child, that you 
wanted her, and that you love her. Happy relationships 
within the home will give a continual assurance. 

At a later period it would be well to tell the child 
again, in more detail, in order that there may be a full 
understanding; but there should not be frequent ref- 
ererice to the facts. 
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Under His Hat 


A Listener's “Quote Has Interesting Implications 


by F. Eppling Reinartz 


At the N. Y. Synod’s Brotherhood Banquet 


FoLLowiné an address on the social applications which 
must be made of the gospel in our day, a listener said to 
the speaker, somewhat cynically: “This would be a 
pretty good world if each one of us would take care of 
what is under his own hat.” 

_ A Christian can accept that statement if his hat size 
is large enough. His head has to be big enough to take 
into it concern for all those in the world who cannot 
take care of themselves. He has to take under his hat 
the needs of infants, orphans, invalids, old folks, disaster 
victims, the caste-bound, illiterate, sin-sick, underpriv- 
ileged—teeming millions of people who cannot take care 
of what is under their own hats. There are other mil- 
lions whose needs can only be met when Christians get 
their heads (and their hats) together. 

_ Yes, everything would be all right in this world if 
everyone took care of what is under his Christian hat. 
But see how large a hat a layman of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America must wear! Think of the 
concerns that must come under his hat: 

760,989 pupils of our Sunday schools. 

82,819 Sunday school teachers. 

The press which provides our church schools their 
literature. (For a time in the pre-Christmas days last 
year the United Lutheran Publication House was sec- 
ond only to Sears, Roebuck & Co. for parcel post and 
express output of printed material in the city of Phila- 
delphia.) 

The soul health of 1,669,013 baptized members of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 

Keeping alive in our Church the beating joy of evan- 
gelism. ; 

The outreach of compassionate Christian love to 
emergency needs in all parts of the world. 

A Christian’s hat 
must take under it: 
+ 1,130 pensioners—re- 


tired and disabled 


pastors; pastors’ 
INDIA widows and orphans. 
CHINA 200,000 church 


members, black, 
white, yellow, brown, 
red, in South Amer- 
ica, Africa, China, 
Japan and India. 

768 American mis- 
sion congregations 
from “Conquer-all,” 
Nova Scotia, to Southern California, from Sitka, Alaska, 
to Florida. 

568 American missionaries. 

267 centers for pastoral work among students. 

_ 14 colleges. 


JAPAN 
LIBERIA 
ARGENTINA 

BRITISH GUIANA 


ye 
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12 seminaries. 

200 deaconesses in 60 posts of service. 

The interests of: 63,833 loyal women in the Women’s 
Missionary Society; 

33,599 Luther Leaguers; 

56,573 men of the Brotherhood. 

The United Lutheran Church in America does all this 
work through its million and a half members in thirty- 
two synods. 

Everything will be all right in our Church if every 
man, pastor, and layman, wears a hat large enough to 
keep all these Christian concerns under it. 


America Forever! 
By the Rev. Pedro Ilgen,* Ph.D., Ferguson, Mo. 


Hart thee, God’s grandest nation! Hail thee from shore 
to shore! 

Thy flag of liberation shall wave the wide world o’er, 

Wherefore, our fathers battled, wherefore our sons have 


died, 

World’s cradle-land of Freedom, World’s Motherland of 
Right! 

Not gain, not idle glory, not might and bloodstained 
claim, 

Truth wrote thy banner’s story, and freedom’s deeds 
thy fame. 

Thy cry makes tyrants tumble and slav’ry’s shackles 
fall, 

To dust wrong’s towers crumble and justice dawns for 
all. 


Let ev’ry struggling nation behold thy heralds light, 

To work its own salvation, its future reign of right. 
From tyranny’s aggression thy brethren help to free 
And lead from long suppression man’s rights to victory! 


God bless thee, land, forever, thee, freedom’s cradle- 
land, 

No sword, no pow’r shall e’er destroy thy lofty stand, 

That, where on land and ocean thy banner is unfurled, 

Sustained shall be man’s freedom and right throughout 
the world. 


*In an accompanying letter to THe LurHeran, Dr. Ilgen has written 
that he is seventy-two years old and for the past three years has been 
an invalid. He would appreciate letters. 
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Among Ourselves ... 


Of Human Starlings 


Have you ever awakened just before the dawn and 
listened to the birds? 

It sounds quite poetic. Perhaps in some localities it is. 
Where I live your ears are assailed by a terrific din. 
The noise is no more beautiful than the treble shrieking 
of a crowd of school children. Indeed it is worse. 

There is a robin who acts as a sort of cheerleader. 
He calls the tune, and instantly there is the response of 
a mixed chorus of robins and starlings. They scream as 
though their throats would split. When they pause for 
breath, their leader goads them on to greater efforts. 
This keeps on until at last the sun is up and they can 
rest content for they have brought another day into the 
world. 

There may be other birds in the chorus but the star- 
lings drown them out. They are as rude about that as 
they are about everything else. They simply shout the 
others down as crudely as they force them out of a 
garden pool. 

They are the rudest birds I have ever seen. Throw 
a handful of bread where the birds are accustomed to 
feed and the starlings descend in a crowd. They grab 
and snap till every crumb is gone and there is nothing 
left for them to do but quarrel over who took the big- 
gest bite. They are so different from the cardinal, who 
eats what he needs and retires to the top of the nearest 
high tree to sing his thanks. Their one idea seems to be 
to gobble everything in sight, as though they might 
never get another scrap of food for a week. 

And in a birdbath! Such pushing and shoving and 
calling of names! Their manners are atrocious! Each 
one occupies as much space as possible and keeps it until 
one of his stronger or more determined brothers knocks 
him out of the way. A thrush will watch disdainfully 
until they have finished, and only an extremely hot day 
will drive him to bathe in the water which they have 
muddied. 

They seem to be decidedly the riffraff of the bird 
kingdom. And they seem to have such painfully exact 
counterparts in the human race. I have seen human 
beings act in exactly the same patterns. Haven’t you? 

Go into a cafeteria at the rush hour and watch the 
human starlings push and shove and call names over 
food. Or spend some time on a public bathing beach 
and see them act as though their admission fee gave 
them exclusive rights to the best of everything in the 
place. They shout gaily to their own swimming party, 
spread their beach games over other people’s belongings, 
and are noisily unaware of any but their own crowd. 
Fven there, a great deal of their loud-voiced conversa- 
tion consists of joking insult. 

Watching such a group of one’s fellow men makes the 
person of refinement feel like a thrush or a cardinal 
in the midst of a flock of starlings. There seems to be 
little we have in common. Disdainful aloofness seems 
the only possible course of conduct. 

And yet, I heard a funny thing the other day. Per- 
haps there was meaning in it. Perhaps I only think so. 
But I heard a most unusual bird note. It held some- 


THE LUTHERAD 


By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


thing of the triumphant happiness of the cardinal. I 
held a bit of the bell-like sweetness of the thrush. There 
was in it a trace of the everyday cheerfulness of the 
robin. Yet it had a quality that was all its own. 

When I looked to find the singer, what should I sex 
but a single starling pouring out melody. His head wa: 
turned to the sky. His whole body swelled with the 
music. 

Then I remembered that his family are quick tc 
imitate other birds. He had mingled the songs of threes 
of the best. In the mingling he had achieved something 
that was new and beautiful. As I listened, I felt ne 
was a hope for the starlings of the future. 

What of our human starlings? Is there hope there‘ 


Women in Slacks 


I am old enough to remember when women blossomec 
forth in a type of clothing to which they referred a: 
“knickers.” Bloomers had ceased to be shocking. They 
were the accepted costume for athletic events. They n 
longer caused comment, except that the girls began t 
complain that they were rather bulky. So they adoptec 
knickers at the same time their brothers did, althougl 
they avoided as a general rule the “plus fours” whicl 
became popular with the men. 

The fashion spread like wildfire. On hikes, on thi 
golf links, for auto trips and picnics they were almos 
a necessity. One of the popular magazines carried ; 
plaintive verse called “Women in Pants.” The autho: 
bemoaned the fact that no matter whether he climbec 
a mountain to see a famous view or struck deep int 
the woods to his favorite fishing hole, he was precedec 
by a couple of “women in pants.” His woes were mos 
distressing. 

There is little likeness between the knickers of yester 
year and the’ modern streamlined “slacks” which thi 
stores are showing. “A triumph of casual styling” is thi 
alluring description of one shirt-and-trouser outfit 
Every magazine is full of pictures of “active play 
clothes” and “lounging attire.” It will not be their faul 
if all of us do not stride forth this summer in what wa 
formerly considered masculine clothing. 

There is one thing that slacks and knickers do seen 
to have in common, though, and that is the fact that fo 
every woman who looks attractive in them there an 
nine for whom the outfit is most unbecoming. Very fev 
women look their best when wearing the trousers of th 
family—whether they be literal or figurative. 

This month a magazine carries an advertisemen 
showing a large and lovely woman holding on the en 
of a string a tiny pygmy of a man. The copy below th 
picture advises her to cut the string and let him go i 
he fails to use a certain mouthwash—an ingenious ide: 
and a distressing symbolism. Surely modern wome1 
have no real desire to turn men into insignifican 
midgets who must dance on the end of a leash like pe 
poodles. They may be asking for equality, but surel; 
they do not want superiority. 


What a short step from slacks to trousers! It make 
on€ a little nervous. 


| 
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After the Picnic 


Mrs. Lathrop Rests After a Strenuous Day 


I am exhausted. So are the other members of the 
family. The children have gone to bed, and I am resting 


on our cool front porch while my husband reviews his 


sermon in the living room. 

How a minister preaches the morning after a Sunday 
school picnic is beyond me. The first few years we were 
married I wen% to church in fear and trembling those 
mornings. I was sure Jerry would get stuck in the mid- 
die of his sermon. Since it has never happened, I can 
now attend the service in a more confident mood. Never- 
theless, I do sympathize with anyone who has to make 
his brain function after a day like this. 

The picnic was held this year on Rolfings’ farm. The 
farmhouse, which was damaged by fire last winter, has 
been rebuilt very attractively with the insurance money. 
It has been practically refurnished with gifts from the 
‘members of our congregation. Early in the spring, Mr. 
Rolfing came to see my husband and insisted that they 
wanted to show their gratitude by offering their prop- 


‘erty for the Sunday school picnic. 


Since we have always gone to the amusement park at 
Johnson’s Corners, Jerry didn’t know how the sugges- 
tion would be received. The only thing he could do was 
put it up to the Sunday school teachers. To his surprise 


they jumped at the idea. They felt that it would be 


much better to have the crowd where they would have 


do make their own fun, instead of at the park where 
everything costs money. 

Cars were to leave the church at eight-thirty, and by 
seven-thirty the front steps were lined with youngsters. 
Mark was in a dither. 

“Everyone is there and you don’t even have our lunch 
packed,” he protested. 

I finally had to play the heavy mother in order to 
quiet him. But at last we were on our way, with enough 
lunch in the basket to satisfy even his-expectations. 

We had lovely weather. It was hot and sunny, but 
there was a strong south breeze. As we approached the 
farmhouse, it looked like a decoration appliqued on a 
patchwork quilt. Behind the barns were the giant wil- 
lows that marked the upper reaches of Johnson creek. 

Mark and Joan didn’t give us long to admire the 
scenery, though. “Hurry up,” cried Joan, “most of the 


_ erowd is ahead of us.” 


_ Jerry raised his eyebrows at her rudeness, but oblig- 
ingly drove into the dooryard where a half dozen other 
cars were already parked. “All right to park here?” he 
called to Mr. Rolfing, who was beaming hospitably at 
all the early arrivals. 

“Quite all right, Pastor,” he called back. “Some are 
going to park in the upper meadow, but there is still 
room for a few here.” 

The children tumbled out and raced toward the truck 
from which some of the men were unloading tables and 
trestles. These were being carried to the lower meadow, 
near the creek, where there was plenty of shade. The 
children were helping with more enthusiasm than ef- 
ficiency. It was rather in spite of their assistance than 


because of it that the tables were so quickly set up. 

“May I have a sandwich?” asked Mark, a perfect 
picture of starvation. 

“But it is barely nine o’clock,” I reminded him. “You 
can’t be hungry yet.” Just the same, I found myself 
opening a package of sandwiches. 

Loot in hand, he ran off to join a handball game that 
was organizing without delay. From that time on I saw 
little of him except when he needed a fresh supply of 
nourishment. Games of all sorts were planned for the 
children, and he and Joan were in the midst of them. 

I joined the women who were taking their knitting 
to a shady spot near the creek, but I had hardly seated 
myself when my husband came after me. 

“T wonder if you would come over and ask Mrs. 
Skinner to meet some of the ladies? She seems to be a 
little timid about making friends.” 

She was a pleasant little slip of a woman whose hus- 
band had just come to town to work at C. B. I. He has 
something to do with the defense program. I can’t help 
being a little vague about the details. 

While shy about making advances, Mrs. Skinner is 
pleasant and responsive. I think she is the sort who 
will wear well after she has been made to feel at home. 
Her smile seems to come from the inside. 

“T am sorry I didn’t bring my knitting,” she remarked 
es we drew near the group of women beneath the wil- 
lows. Their needles were swiftly flying through the 
wool, but not as quickly as their lips were going. 

After I had introduced Mrs. Skinner to the group 
and conversation had been resumed, Mrs. Benson spoke 
softly in my ear, “I do hope our visitor didn’t hear what 
we were saying as you came up. We were laughing at 
the way Mrs. Kleigel had established herself beside the 
ice cream freezers.” I smiled my sympathetic under- 
standing. Everyone knows the Kleigels, but just the 
same I was glad a newcomer had not heard the laughter. 
She might not have understood its kindly nature. 

Now the day is safely behind us. The games, the 
prizes, the meals, the free ice cream, the bathing where 
Rolfings’ dam crosses the creek, the fun—all are over. 
{ sit limply on the porch and wonder. 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


THE only road to lasting 
peace, 

A time when every war shall 
cease, 

Must be a path of selfless- 
ness. 

We'd rather see the world a 
mess! 
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Soe: Se 


The multitude pressed upon him and heard the word 
of God. Luke 5:1 


“Where cross the crowded ways of life, 
Where sound the cries of race and clan, 
Above the noise of selfish strife, 
We hear Thy voice, O Son of Man.”—Frank M. North 


* * * 


And he sat down and taught the multitudes out of 
the boat. Luke 5:3 


“Divine Instructor, gracious Lord, 
Be Thou for ever near; 
Teach me to love Thy sacred Word 
And view my Saviour there.”—Anne Steele 


* * * 


But at thy word I will let down the nets. Luke 5:5 


“Obedient to Thy holy Will, 
; Let all my faculties combined, 
Thy just desires, O God, fulfill!” 
—Lorenzo de Medici 


For he was amazed, and all that were with him, at 
the draught of the fishes which they had taken. 
Luke 5:9 


“When the clouds hang darkest to our earthly sight, 
On the side toward heaven, Low! they shine with light!” 


* * * 


And they beckoned unto their partners in the other 
boat that they should come and help them. Luke 5:7 


“If you can’t pull, push; if you can’t push, get out 
of the way.” 


And when they had brought their boats to land, they 
left all and followed him. Luke 5: 11 


“Teach me to do my Father’s will, 
To be, beneath His guidance, still; 
Lighten my mind, my heart incline 
To make henceforth His pleasure mine.” 
—Johann C. Lavater 


* * * 


Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to 
the whole creation. Mark 16: 15 


“O Zion, haste, thy mission high fulfilling 
To tell to all the world that God is Light; 
That He Who made all nations is not willing 
One soul should perish, lost in shades of night.” 
—Mary A. Thomson 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eh CHG pa hinge 


What made that giant piece of metal, let down by the 
crane in the steel yard, grasp as with an unseen spirit 
and lift so easily those tons of scrap iron? Magnetism, 
they tell us. No magnetic force is so mighty as the Word 
of God, invisible. With subtle power, it lifts from the 
human scrap-heap abandoned souls, to be transformed 
in the furnace of His love. 


How long should your pastor preach? An electric 
clock should be on every pulpit, quietly to remind the 
speaker that the audience is accustomed to a radio time 
limit. Only the Galilean Preacher could hold an audi- 
ence spellbound for hours. His preaching was as suc- 
cinct as a Shakespeare yet as simple as an evangelist. 


A fish net is useless unless dropped in the path of fish. 
Our “Gospel net” is perfect; woven in heaven and given 
to choice “fishermen.” But it is useless unless cast out 
from the “ship of Zion” amidst the teeming multitudes 
submerged in life’s seas. Mere trust in creeds, formal 
orthodoxy, is not sufficient. 


In these dark days when one expects the unexpected 
and believes the unbelievable, when promises and 
treaties are as scraps of paper, surprise is even ex- 
pressed by some when prayers to God are answered. 
Even so, Christ’s closest disciples, after a night of failure 
at fishing, were “amazed” at the successful haul made 
possible by the Master. 


Once I fished for hours with hook and line and got 
only a nibble. Along came friends with a net and soon 
we had a bucketful. Two held the net and two drove 
in the fish. Try it in soul-winning. Pray together and 
work together to get that unsaved friend into the church! 
Teamwork, Christian partnership, will often get results. 


An old seaman told me the hardest thing he ever did 
was to leave his boat and become a landlubber. Along 
the wharves are wreckages of many barges. Jesus 
Christ wants us to leave completely our old life and 
enter a new career of higher service. Almost unbeliev- 
able is the transformation: Galilean fishermen become 
co-laborers with the Son of God as makers of history, 
builders of character, savers of souls! What have you 
left, and become, for Him? 


A long way it was from Galilee to the bounds of Asia 
and Africa, Europe, the Americas, and the far isles of 
the seas. Many lands and races, and generations yet un- 
born! But all is included in love’s command. Salvation 
is unlimited; and its proclamation is committed to men 
of the universal mind who, like the Master, rise above 
petty prejudice, and with missionary zeal go forth in 


faith and obedience to evangelize the world. 
bs: 
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Drawing the Crowds 


A voc fight draws a crowd, but it takes something 
more to hold it. A magnetic man and a mighty message 
will both gather and grip a multitude. The greatest of 


| all prophets had the magnetism of matchless person- 


ality and the power of forceful presentation, but the 
multitudes that crowded about Him day after day 
“pressed upon Him” to hear the Word of God. That 
word caused a sensation because it was revolutionary 
and startling. God’s Word has magnetism. When rightly 
interpreted and simply presented, it attracts hearers as 
nothing else can, in every age.’ Positive preaching, with 
an authoritative “Thus saith the Lord,’ without com- 
promise or apology, without substitution of man-made 
theories or philosophies, is bound to draw and hold hear- 
ers. Presentation of current happenings and issues po- 
litical, social or economic, of ethical essays, or pietistic 
harangues, do not save or edify. Gather with the crowds 
at Gennesaret and learn of the Galilean preacher the 
secret of winning followers for the Kingdom by the 
subtle power of His Gospel. 


War of Words 


Tue game of logomachy is a silent “war of words,” 
with cards. It increases the vocabulary, but builds no 
sentences, expresses no thought. A dictionary on a table 
or library on a shelf are dead letters until read. Words 
must pass through the mind and be expressed by the 


' reader or thinker to live and work. The words of Holy 


Writ are dead letters until read, thought, expressed, 
lived. The new toy cannon makes a great noise to 
frighten the enemy, but projects no cannon balls. Of 
the “Captain of our salvation” it was written that He 
was manifest “that he might destroy the works of the 
devil” (I John 3: 8). His words are not only infused 
with divine energy but are implemented with spiritual 
projectiles that pierce into the soul’s depths. Better a 
library of books than a cargo of guns, but better still a 
volley of forceful truths earnestly proclaimed than a 
barrel of bullets machine-gunned against an enemy. 
Angry or meaningless words are as blatant sounds from 
toy cannons; encylopaedic words are as “sounding brass 
or a clanging cymbal” if they have not “charity” or love 
(I Corinthians 13: 1). God’s love must energize the 
message and His spirit instrument the truth else it will 
fall short of the mark and fail to drive home as the 
living Word into receptive hearts. 


The Living Word 


BooKSHELVES may serve as storage reservoirs for 
myriad words sealed there in books. But as the dead 
records on phonograph discs can release living messages 
at the will of the listener, so the recorded language of 
many thinkers may be released from dead books and 
thoughts stored away may again live in other minds and 
lives. The great Teacher Who brought down living mes- 
sages from heaven implanted them in the memories and 
consciences of men who were receptive, and requested 
them to release that stored-up truth to others. Among 
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the multitudes gathered about Jesus were only a chosen 
few in whom was the fine fitness of mind and spirit to 
receive indelibly His messages that they might later be 
released and made to live again in others with whom 
they came in contact. These living messages of God in 
Christ were stored up not only in His students or “dis- 
ciples,” but in volumes they recorded for future gen- 
erations. The words of Jesus thus were made to live not 
only in the thoughts and lives of His followers, but 
through them in others of their own times and suc- 
ceeding history. 

“Come,” said Jesus to His disciples, “follow me!” 
“Go,” said He, “make disciples of all nations!” The mis- 
sionary command is imperative to every true disciple 
who would fulfill his Master’s will. A living faith de- 
mands living, loving deeds and service unconfined. From 
the shore of Galilee, where great multitudes gathered 
to hear the Word, Jesus pushed out a little way in His 
pulpit-boat to tell of the separateness of His people and 
to unfold the esoteric things—the hidden “mysteries” — 
of His Kingdom. And then He said to just a few, a very 
little group selected from among the many, “put out 
into the deep, and let down your nets for a draught!” 
It was to them, at the time, just another kindly mes- 
sage of human interest, that they might secure material 
food, and they were astonished at the catch of fishes 
following obedience to the command. They had “toiled 
all night” and taken nothing, and now they realized 
anew there was “One with an all-seeing eye,” of infinite 
wisdom and love, Who cared for them and shaped their 
destinies. But it was when they left the fishing boat 
and unprecedented haul and received the call to follow 
Him and “catch men” in another net, the Gospel, that 
they realized they were to launch out into deep-sea fish- 
ing of another sort and into a universal, history-making 
enterprise. “At thy word I will,” said the spokesman 
Simon for the group. At that same word of authority 
and loving interest may all who have toiled in the night 
and caught nothing be freed from their doubting and 
brought to realize the presence and power of the Son of 
God still speaking down through time’s corridors from 
that Galilean sounding-board—follow me and become 
fishers of men! Go and evangelize—give my Gospel—to 
all lands! 


Counting on Us 


THERE is a legend that when Jesus returned to heaven, 
His work on earth finished, Gabriel met Him and asked 
what plans His Lord had made to make sure His work 
would be carried on. “I have given the message to Peter 
and John, to Mary and Martha,” Jesus answered; “they 
vill tell others, and thus the message will spread.” “But 
suppose,” said the angel, “the fishermen are too busy 
with their fishing and the women with their housework, 
and they neglect to pass the message on. What other 
plans hast Thou, Lord?” Jesus smiled a wonderful 
smile. “I have no other plans,” He answered quietly, 
“T am counting on them.” 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE “DESK 


We have known since our early teen age the meaning 
which Dr. Martin Luther of revered memory provided 
for the eighth law of Moses—‘“Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor.” We apprehend to a rea- 
sonable degree the injection of positive obligations upon 
all who can draw upon the merit of Christ through faith 
in Him: to these duties direction is given when the 
meaning’s latter part is learned. It is not enough “so to 
fear and love God as not deceitfully to belie, betray, 
slander, nor raise injurious reports about our neigh- 
bor.” Instead we shall “apologize for him, speak well of 
him, and put the most charitable construction on all his 
actions.” Some interesting but not easily proved illus- 
trations of the difficulties involved in strict obedience 
to this law have been cited, the most extreme of which 
is the claim that the Trappist monastic order was thought 
of as a way to check the harmful habit of critical gossip 
about one’s fellow mortals. (It is said of those who be- 
come Trappist monks or nuns that they relinquish con- 
versations.) Certainly the sins due to exercising the 
organs of speech are not only numerous, but also worthy 
of severe penalties. 


BY WAY OF RELIEF 

It should be noted that the eighth commandment deals 
primarily, if not exclusively, with persons. It is from 
this fact that people whose tongues wag too freely are 
advised to find fault with inanimate objects and abstract 
circumstances. Perhaps one way of escape from quar- 
reling with our fellow believers or our kinfolk “after 
the flesh” is to complain about the weather. Take, for 
example, the unusual and prolonged torridity that has 
fallen upon much of the United States during the past 
two months. Probably the utter disregard for the facts in 
the case which happens when we say it is a nice day 
really is preventative of the sin of false witness against 
one’s boss or the visitor who is made comfortable at 
the expense of his host and hostess. 

Correlative relief will often result by focusing thought 
on some defect of the language on which we are de- 
pendent. For example, names given parts of the human 
apparatus for masticating our food either are quite out- 
moded or they never did do credit to the subject. Per- 
haps the table manners of Henry VIII justify the title 
canine. But only a malformation would connect man 
and dog in these days of good table manners. 

But our immediate objection is registered against the 
title for the four molars that complete the adults’ equip- 
ment for chewing, those misnamed wisdom teeth. Our 
faithful dictionary brings suspicion to itself by stating 
that these corner and concluding aids to digestion ap- 
pear between the ages of seventeen to twenty-one, be- 
ing thus contemporary with the arrival of wisdom. The 
explanation is definitely and often painfully unreliable. 
The teeth do not follow the time schedule set for them. 
So far from symbolizing wisdom, they are frequently 
lacking in the lowest form of dental intelligence, the 
right direction for becoming useful. We revert to a 
previous topic—it you must wax critical, address your 
thoughts to the pangs of pain inflicted for no good pur- 
pose by a quartet of teeth that do not keep faith with 
the source of their existence and are sadly misnamed. 


LET’S THINK ABOUT CONSCIENCE 

Tue discussion in the recent convention of the United 
Synod of New York, which was given a memorial from 
its Long Island Conference, was to us an unexpected 
phase of current divisions of opinion relative to the 
citizen’s obligations to his government. It is entirely 
proper that the debate, if we may so call it, should go to 
groups of church members when they have opportunity 
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to exchange their views. But the “case” as it now stands © 


should be kept clearly in mind. It should be noted first 
that the “dissent” with the action of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, which the Conference of the Synod 
of New York offered for consideration, did not concern 
itself directly with the recommendation adopted at 
Omaha, but with the “statement” which is presumably 
the basis of the recommendation. There is thus an in- 
teresting parliamentary problem. If the “dissent” gains 


the case, what disposition is thereby made of the grant — 


to conscientious objectors? We personally maintain that | 


jurisdiction over liability to participation in war belongs 
to the state and not to the ecclesiastical authorities. 

If the individual’s conscience is the arbiter of his 
duty, then the Jehovah’s Witnesses are outstanding ex- 
amples of consistent regard for conscience. The whole 
structure of both church and state becomes merely vol- 
untary under such a valuation of conscience. The civil 
power is thus reduced to a social compact: it does not 


exist as a continuing entity from one generation to 


another, but is determined by a vague “approval of 


conscience.” The functions that are “corporate”; that is, 


the exercise of powers and the grant of privileges that 
result from the “body politic” are not obligatory if they 
lack the individual’s consent of conscience. 

What the declaration at Omaha in our opinion under- 
valued is the final arbiter of decisions; in the spiritual 
realm that authority is vested in the church, whose ob- 
ligation is to establish the kingdom of God. But tem- 
poral authority is also instituted by the formation of 
the state. In both these organisms responsibility must 
be shifted to the group that is given authority. 


The Setting of the Sentences 

But our most direct “uncertainty” with both the 
Omaha declaration and that of the Long Island dissent- 
ers focuses upon the term conscience. The U. L. C. A. 
adopted, or at least accepted, a paragraph which begins: 
“We believe that the conscience of the individual, in- 
formed and inspired by the Word of God, is the final 
authority in determining conduct.” We question the 
correctness of assigning so great a function to the indi- 
vidual in spheres where an organism exists to which the 
issue is of direct and vital concern. 

We respectfully suggest that the excerpt quoted from 
Acts 5: 29 must be proven relevant when it is used for 
a situation other than the one which led Peter and his 
apostles to say to the council in Jerusalem, who had 
forbidden them to testify to divine grace bestowed 
through the disciples in word and miracle. Neither 
nationalism nor military measures were involved, un- 
less police power is cited. The principle never abandoned 
by Luther—that the Gospel cannot be propagated by 
military foree—was not extended by him beyond rele- 
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vance to freedom to preach the Word of God. It is quite 
correct to draw from Acts 5: 29 that the prohibition of 
preaching could not be heeded.by the disciples. It can- 
not be said that the same explanation can be used to 
justify refusal to engage in just wars and to serve as a 
soldier. 


SYNOD MEMORIALIZED 


As was promised in last week’s issue in the report of 
the convention of the United Synod of New York, the 
memorial framed by the members of the Long Island 


Conference is printed in full. In order that the readers 


of THe LUTHERAN may be aware of the action of the 
U. L. C. A. in convention assembled, to which disagree- 
ment is recorded, THE LuTHERAN quotes the following 
statement from the Minutes of the Omaha convention: 


“The position of The United Lutheran Church in America, 
based upon the Scriptures and interpreted by its Confessions, 
may be summarized as follows: 

(a) “It is the function of the Christian Church to proclaim 
the Gospel of Redemption and Peace. 

(b) “It is the duty of the Christian citizen to obey and sup- 
port lawful government. Concerning such duty we hold—what 
is plainly taught by Scripture and stated in the Church’s Con- 
fessions—, that ‘lawful civil ordinances are good works of God, 

. . it is right for Christians to bear civil office, to sit as judges, 
... to engage in just wars, to serve as soldiers, to make legal 
contracts, to hold property, to make oath . . . save only when 
commanded to sin, for then they ought to obey God rather than 
man.’ Augsburg Confession, Article XVI. Romans 13: 1-7; I Peter 


_ 2: 13-17; Titus 3: 1; Matthew 22: 17-21; Acts 5: 29. 


(c) “We hold not only that a justifiable war may be possible, 


_ but that a Christian citizen is in duty bound to bear arms and 


te offer his life if need be in defense of his country. 

(d) “We believe that the conscience of the individual, in- 
formed and inspired by the Word of God, is the final authority 
in determining conduct. Acts 5: 29. Conscientiousness is one of 
the essential virtues of good citizenship. Therefore, under this 
evangelical principle of freedom of conscience we recognize the 
individual right to conscientious objection to service in a war. 
Such recognition does not imply the Church’s approval of such 
conscientious objection but does proclaim its devotion and re- 
spect for the Scriptural principle of the supreme moral respon- 
sibility of the individual conscience. Acts 5: 29. As the exponent 
and defender of Christian principle the Church must respect and 
safeguard the right of the Christian in his exercise of that re- 
sponsibility. The obvious difficulties involved, such as the abuse 
of the principle by hypocrites using conscience as a cloak of 
cowardice, do not excuse the Church from its sacred obligation 
of defending the principle at stake. They do challenge the Church 
te special care in judging the spirit and motives of those who 
may call upon the Church for safeguarding in such a position. 
They also challenge all Christians to a heart-searching study of 


| what the Word of God and the witness of the Church teach con- 


cerning the duties of the Christian citizen to the State. We re- 
iterate that duty to be loyal support and service to the nation 
whose protection and benefits he enjoys. 

(e) “Therefore we recommend that The United Lutheran 


Church in America provide that communicant members of our 
churches, who are conscientious objectors, may file with the 


Executive Board a written statement as to their position. Such 
filing shall be done through their pastors and the presidents 
of their synods.” 


To the Above, Dissent 


We, members of the Long Island Conference, hereby 
record our dissent from the Statement of the Omaha Con- 
vention of the United Lutheran Church which declares “that 
the Christian citizen is in duty bound to bear arms,” on the 
ground that: 

The fundamental principles which govern human relation- 
ships as they are set forth in the Gospels as in Matt. 5: 44, 
Matt. 7: 12, Luke 9: 56, contradict the Statement; as does 
also Romans 12: 19-21; 
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We are convinced that the specific words of Jesus referred 
to in the above quotations outweigh the general instructions 
of St. Paul in Romans 13: 1-7; 

We are convinced that war is a most vicious form of sin; 
and since, in the words of the Augsburg Confession, “It is 
right for Christians to bear civil office ... save only when 
commanded to sin, for then they ought to obey God rather 
than man,” a Christian citizen is not in duty bound to engage 
in war, for that is a command to sin; 

We can find no quotation in the four Gospels to support 
the Statement; on the contrary, the whole spirit and teach- 
ing of Jesus’ ministry as found in the Gospels, particularly 
in the Sermon on the Mount, refute it. 

We therefore submit to Synod for adoption the following 
resolutions: 

I. That we as Americans having deeply shared in the 
selfishness and indifference which have brought about this 
conflict, summon ourselves, with those who find as we do, 
to a repentance both personal and national that shall bear 
the fruits of repentance in some greater social and economic 
justice at home, as well as in a freer, more determined and 
realistic fellowship with the other nations and races of the 
earth; 

II. Without regard to expediency and with a mind only 
to that Voice which is not the sum or average of human 
voices, affirm that the supreme and most immediate ethical 
question involved in the current strife between the nations 
is the question of war itself, over and above any question of 
democratic versus totalitarian ideology. War itself is the 
enemy which bids fair to destroy us all alike, to deprive us 
all of our democratic liberties, and to leave human life a 
prey to the ills of physical and moral exhaustion and the 
organized Christian Church open to the charge of utter 
impotence or of championing a relativistic ethic little better 
than opportunism; 

Ill. That the end forever inheres within the means; that 
the means employed by War are essentially evil; that the 
Good needs no aid of that Evil to establish its ultimate vic- 
tory; that Love needs no abetting by Hate; that God has not 
come to such a pass as to require violence for the realization 
of any ideal that He inspires; that the Cross of Christ, with 
its passionate insistence on redemption through voluntary 
and defenseless suffering, no matter what the cost may be 
to us, is potent of itself beyond our thought; and that ulti- 
mniately nothing else is; 

IV. That War as an instrument of national policy settles 
no issues in the moral realm, is futile in the political, waste- 
ful and suicidal in the economic, and in the religious, a 
denial of God and of the life and teaching of His Son; 

V. That the time has come when arbitrament by War 
must be abolished, as trial by ordeal was abolished, as 
ancient modes of slavery and the codes of dueling were 
abolished; that it is an out-moded survival of barbarism and 
superstition; and that the chain of evil which holds us to 
it, with all its new and vicious terrors, can and must be 
broken where we are. 


Tue LUTHERAN repeats from the report of the conven- 
tion as published in last week’s issue that the United 
Synod of New York appointed a “Special War Resolu- 
tions Committee,’ of which the members were Fred- 
erick R. Knubel, chairman, Paul Scherer, Henry C. 
Wasmund, Hugo Dressler, Walter Ruccius, clergymen; 
and Fred E. Hussey and S. Frederick Telleen, laymen. 
This committee drafted a substitute for the memorial, 
which was received by the convention and adopted as 
its action. Its text can be read in last week’s LuTHERAN. 

The “dissent” of the Long Island Conference, though 
not adopted by the New York Synod, should receive 
consideration. 
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Banned by the Bible 


Letters of Paul Deal With Drunkenness and Other Sinful Practices 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
I Corinthians 5: 9-13; Titus 2: 1-8. The Sunday School Lesson for July 20 


Sunpay school classes that use the 
selection of portions of the New Testa- 
ment chosen for classes of seniors will 
be asked to consider on July 20 five 
verses from the fifth chapter of Paul’s 
first letter to the Corinthians and eight 
verses from the second chapter of the 
same writer’s letter to Titus. In both 
instances the missionary of Christianity 
amongst the Gentiles has written rel- 
ative to abstention from sins most pre- 
valent in the communities where the 
church had come under his direction. 
But ayone who reads what he has writ- 
ten will promptly agree that the sins 
at which he aimed prohibitions are 
known the world over and always at 
war with divine grace. 


Prevalent Intoxication 


It is easy to understand why the 
commission that selected the passages 
of Scripture for study among the older 
Sunday school members should have 
picked the word drunkard from among 
half a dozen terms for kinds of sinning, 
and the word sober as it is used in 
Paul’s letter to Titus to describe the 
qualities of devout believers in the 
Gospel. The extent to which the abuse 
of alcoholic beverages has grown since 
1933, when the Volstead Act was re- 
pealed, alarmed even those whose in- 
come is derived from their manufac- 
ture and sale. Not the least of the evils 
that have characterized the hand- 
ling of this subtle menace is the com- 
plete disregard of the solemn prom- 
ises that were made by those who ad- 
vocated the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment and of the Volstead Act. 
Not only has the saloon in various 
forms, open and disguised, become the 
local nuisance that it was under days 
of licensed restrictions, but it has also 
taken on forms that would promptly 
have brought the owners of drinking 
places into the courts for punishment 
prior to 1920, when the eighteenth 
amendment was declared in effect. 
Taprooms, taverns, and cocktail 
lounges may not be new words in an 
English dictionary, but they have ac- 
quired a new significance under the 
practices that have become prevalent 
in recent years. In the old days for the 
lounger at a saloon bar there was the 
term of contempt—“barfly.” And ex- 
cept in peculiarly decadent com- 
munities, the sex of this loafer was in- 
variably masculine. Now one can look 
through the opened doors into rooms 
where liquor is dispensed and see both 


sexes standing up and drinking, foot 
on rail and elbows on counter. Many 
such places are in fact the thresholds 
to brothels. 

The extent of the drunkenness which 
is visible on the streets and which is 
often a source of insults to riders in 
public conveyances is greater than has 
ever before been known in American 
history. Statistics are available to show 
that there has been a constant increase 
in the consumption of alcoholic bever- 
ages since its manufacture and sale 
became legal in 1933 and a propor- 
tionate decline in shame. 


Another Battle Likely ~* = 

It is becoming more and more ap- 
parent that for moral, industrial, and 
cultural, as well as for economic rea- 
sons, the dreary battle against the vice 
of drunkenness must again be inaug- 
urated. Corruption of the youth of 
America is becoming growingly re- 
pugnant to the thoughtful citizens of 
the nation. It is not likely that prog- 
ress downward will long continue be- 
fore an organized movement to check 
liquor-caused degeneration will be in- 
augurated. That the religion of the 
people will actively impel efforts in the 
direction of reform can be expected. 
Among the ravages of intoxication the 
most serious are spiritual. Faith fails 
when the will is weakened and normal 
judgment crippled. The cause deserves 
the rebukes of the Gospel. It is cor- 
respondingly true that in the correc- 
tion of intoxication a powerful factor 
is knowledge of the ban of God and 
dependence upon His grace to meet 
and master temptation. 


The Basic Admonition 


The portion of the first epistle of Paul 
to the Corinthians which is quoted is 
not directed exclusively to warnings 
against the sin of drunkenness. As a 
matter of fact, this fifth chapter opens 
with one of the most severe accusa- 
tions of a community of Christians that 
can be found amongst the writings of 
Paul or of any other New Testament 
author. A case of sinfulness in the 
church had become known in the city 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
July 14 to 20 


. Choosing Good Com . I Cor. 5: 9-13. 
Social Responsibility. Genesis 4: 9-15. 
. Personal Fitness. Daniel 1: 8-16. 

. Not Enslaved to Drink. Titus 2: 1-8. 
Education for Temperance. Jer. 35: 5-10. 
t. Reverence for Personality. Matt. te 9-12, 
Building the Kingdom, Galatians 6: 6-10. 
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of Corinth to which, for some reason 
not stated, actions in discipline had not 
been taken by that congregation. It was 
an instance of incest, and Paul wrote 
the church that they must get rid of 
this evil-doing person. He warned 
them that failure to act thus would be- 
come a source of infection to all the 
members. He cites the way in which 
“a little leaven leaventh the whole 
lump,” and then refers to a previous 
command. 


Fornicator-Adulterer 

The Greek word, for which the 
equivalent in our English version of 
the Scripture is fornicator, has to do 
primarily with sins of sex lust. In many 
of the legal codes of the times there 
was particular care of the integrity of 
the domestic circle. Not only was 
polygamy displaced and monogamy 
required, but also fidelity to the cov- 
enant of marriage and the restrictions 
implied in that lifelong contracts were 
given the protection of law. 

In some circles a means of dodging 
the requirements of chastity existed 
through the regulations of divorce. 
This doubtless accounts for the specific 
teachings of Christianity in which 
adultery or malicious desertion are 
made the only conditions under which 
the innocent party to a severed marital 
covenant can marry another. 

The New Testament teaching, how- 
ever, is not one that can be satisfac- 
torily interpreted in terms of legal en- 
actments. The attribute of chastity, and 
in the deeper sense, the fulfillment of 
marital obligations, is a matter of the 
spirit. It is a product of the grace of 
God. We have in the marriage cov- 
enant of the United Lutheran Church: 


“Although, by reason or sin, 
many a cross hath been laid there- 
on, nevertheless our gracious 
Father in heaven doth not forsake 
His children in an estate so holy 
and acceptable to Him, but is ever 
present with His abundant bless- 
ing.” 

It is beyond question that no one of 
the so-called social vices exists for a 
very long time alone. The forms of 
sinning which the church is ordered to 
expunge from the company of believers 
are traceable to that basic social pro- 
hibition of the decalogue, “Thou shalt 
not covet.” For instance, it is usually 
true that the habitual drunkard does 
not maintain his marital obligations. 
It is equally true that one who has be- 
come the victim of lasciviousness is an 
easy mark for the temptations that pro- 
duce extortion, fraud, drunkenness, 
and other prohibited forms of social 
vice. Hence the psalmist prayed, 
“Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me. Cast 
me not away from Thy presence and 
take not thy holy spirit from me.” 


July 9, 1941 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TrRAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


The Church and 
The State 


Romans 13: 1-7 


As an institution the church must 
respect the divine origin of the state. 
However ungodly the state may have 
become, order in society is of God. The 
church has often maintained its au- 
thority over the state and the Roman 
Catholic principle always insists upon 
the subordination of the state. Policy, 


-as in the United States, leads the 


Roman Church to adjust this theory in 
practice. The Protestant Church has 
made similar claims with the higher 
jurisdiction reversed. The Reformation 
under Calvin established a church-con- 
trolled state. The Pilgrim fathers came 
to America in order to set up a gov- 
ernment that would be dominated by 
the principles of Puritanism. 

On its human side the church is not 
infallible in its judgments. Synods are 
made up of men, not always responsive 
to the leading of the Holy Spirit. They 
may make mistakes in matters of na- 
tional policy. Certainly they have every 
right to discuss and to decide upon 
matters of national policy that in any 
way affect the spiritual well-being of 
their members. But they may not dic- 
tate policy to government. And when 
government has made decisions and 
passed laws, they must give respect and 
obedience in so far as Christian truth 
is not denied. 


Church Lobbies 


To place the organized church among 
the political units seeking to influence 
government is a most dangerous pro- 
ceeding. It sets the church apart from 
other groups and in rivalry with, them. 
It presupposes a wisdom in civil affairs 
that the state does not necessarily 
possess. Yet there are times when 
issues are so definitely related to Chris- 
tian principles that the church cannot 
remain silent. Only the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit will help the church to 
know when to speak officially and 
when to remain silent. Always the 


greatest contribution of the church to 


the state will be the inflow into com- 
munity life of Christian citizens. 

The issue is not being side-stepped 
by the adoption of these general prin- 
ciples: First, that the normal relation- 
ship of church to state is baséd on the 
furnishing the state with Christian cit- 
izens—men and women who dare to 
apply their Christian faith to every re- 


lationship in society. Second, that 
where issues are clearly moral and 
spiritual, so that there can be no doubt 
about the Christian position, it may be 
necessary and right that the church 
should speak officially to the state. 


Christian Attitudes 


It is left to the church, through her 
services and through her program of 
education and missions, to guide her 
members into the paths of good citizen- 
ship. What are the attitudes that 
should be built into the thinking of 
Christian citizens? The following sug- 
gestions are given, not as exhaustive 
and complete, but as the essentials. 
(It may be helpful to construct a series 
of such statements in original phrases 
to satisfy the entire group. Of course 
the value of such standards is meas- 
ured by our willingness to live by 
them.) 


1. A Christian citizen must always 
follow his conscience. Conflict with the 
church in totalitarian states has always 
come at this point. A Christian cannot 
give blind obedience anywhere. The 
essence of Christianity is the worth of 
human personality, the value of an in- 
dividual soul. To disobey the con- 
science is to violate that which is the 
heart of freedom. If a man must choose 
between being a traitor to himself or to 
his state, he must choose the latter. 


2. Conscience may be wrong. It is 
the individual responsibility to place 
the conscience in the light of divine 
truth. Gospel-lighted consciences are 
the only infallible guides. Prayer, the 
reading of God’s word, the advice of 
trusted Christian friends, a knowledge 
of history and an: intelligent grasp of 
present-day problems—all these are 
involved in the building of a good con- 
science. We must not pray in the 
words of that stubborn old Scot who 
said, “O Lord, in what I am about to 
do may I be in accord with Thy will, 
for, O Lord, I be very determined.” 


3. The Christian must be willing to 
pay the price of civil disobedience. 
This was the spirit of the martyrs. 
They knew that disobedience meant 
death. Heroes of all ages have weighed 
the cost of clear consciences and have 
preferred to pay it rather than to dis- 
obey the light in their hearts. There 
are many conscientious objectors now 
in camps, and some in prison, who 
know the cost of living by their prin- 
ciples. Those who do not share their 
thinking can well admire their con- 
sistency and courage. The tragic thing 


is that so often the state has put in 
prison, or to death, its truest patriots. 


4, The Christian must use his rights 
as a citizen to influence the state. Ina 
democracy this is especially necessary. 
The state should reflect the thinking of 
its citizens. In America less than forty 
per cent of the people are nominally 
church members. It can be expected 
that the state will not always act on 
Christian principles under these con- 
ditions, but it is the duty as well as the 
right of Christian citizens to seek to 
have the state so act. Every legitimate 
means for influencing legislation and 
the administration of government 
should be used by Christian citizens in 
securing this end. 


5. There are two loyalties for the 
Christian as there are two flags, the 
national flag and the Christian flag. 
The state recognizes the place of the 
latter above the former. When there 
is conflict, the love of country must 
ever bow to the love of Christ. But 
the love of country is second and must 
never be discounted. Our obligation to 
our nation is a Christian obligation. It 
is a stain on our Christian loyalties 
when we fail to respect our nation 
when that nation is not acting against 
our consciences. In a democracy, 
Christian citizenship is a prized priv- 
ilege. A failure to vote, to hold office, 
to pay taxes, or to perform any of the 
duties of citizenship is a failure in 
religion. 


6. The Christian is always a world 
citizen. It is no denial of national loy- 
alties to feel and seek to express mem- 
bership in the whole human family. A 
brotherhood of the nations, in which 
race and color are no bar, must ever 
be the ideal of Christian citizenship. 
National policy cannot disregard the 
interests of the world as a whole. 

It is through Christians who apply 
these principles of citizenship that the 
church can make her most important 
contribution to the nation. This is the 
normal way of influence upon the state. 
What is everybody’s business is often 
nobody’s business. The church should 
encourage discussion groups on public 
questions. It should seek to enlighten 
its membership on problems of citizen- 
ship. It should encourage them to join 
groups of citizens committed to good 
citizenship. Thus its power will be felt 
in a more Christian state. 


* * * ae 


To Leavers: Topic date, July 20. 
Next topic: Personal Christian Mission- 
ary Experiences in Africa. 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


NOT SONS BUT HEIRS 


The Trend of the Church. By Alfred 
J. Penney, D.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. Price, $2.50. 


In recent years it has become almost 
fashionable in some quarters to criticize 
the church. Much of this criticism is 
negative and seems to be offered simply 
to throw a luster upon the reason and 
intelligence of the critic. 

Constructive criticism is always wel- 
some and deserves thoughtful atten- 
tion. This is the type of criticism one 
finds in this remarkable book. The 
author points out in an attractive liter- 
ary style the faults and the failures of 
the church considered from its human 
side. He does not leave a stone un- 
turned to show that the church has 
failed in many respects. At times one 
might judge him rather pessimistic, 
but a careful reader gratefully recog- 
nizes the fact that his criticism is con- 
structive and wholesome. 

One is delighted to note the author’s 
fidelity to Jesus and his repeated in- 
sistence that for the conquest of its 
problems and for its salutary influence 
in solving the present problems of the 
world and of modern society, the 
church must return to the spirit of un- 
selfish devotion and sacrifice which 
characterized it in its beginning and 
during all the periods of history in 
which it triumphed over obstacles that 
seemed unsurmountable. In his last 
chapter, “I Am Counting on Them,” he 
reaches the climax of his presentation 
and impresses us with the need of 
faithful reliance upon Jesus Christ. the 
Great Head of the Church; and brings 
us the comforting assurance that, dark 
as the outlook appears, the sons of God 
in Christ will ultimately prevail and 
appear as heirs of all the gracious 
promises of God. EK. F. Krauss. 


JUST AMONG FRIENDS 


By William Wistar Comfort. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Pages 
210. Price, $2.00. 


This is a timely book well worth the 
reading. It is a compendium on the 
faith, principles and practices of “The 
Religious Society of the Friends,” com- 
monly called Quakers. Their numerical 
strength is less than 150,000 here and 
abroad, but in the field of mercy and 
sympathetic helpfulness they wield an 
influence which is recognized the world 
over. 

Quakerism is a way of life rather 
than a way of belief. This way of life 
“must be discovered by living out the 
implications of personal responsibility 
to the Inner Light, the Witness in the 


individual heart.” It is affirmed that in 


this, Quakerism offers nothing incon- 


sistent with orthodox Christianity. 
However, they speak of the Sacraments 
in a manner entirely different from 
what is meant by other Christian com- 
munions. Baptism is of the Spirit and 
not of water; and Communion refers 
to a continuing state of vitality, and 
thus means only communion of the 
Spirit. With this conception, the Sac- 
raments, as observed by all Christen- 
dom, are regarded as relics to be dis- 
carded. To the Quaker, all but the 
mystical guidance of the Spirit is non- 
essential. 

Perhaps the most fascinating chapter 
is that which refers to “Quaker meet- 
ings.” These meetings are characterized 
by the word “silence.” There is much 
here for serious contemplation by the 
modern church, which knows little of 
the word “silence.” It is out of this 
“silence” that the principles of Quaker 
education and business ethics develop. 

As practical demonstration of their 
ethic, the Quakers are numbered 
amongst the first who disregarded 
racial differences. In all mankind they 
see the handiwork of God. This was 
exemplified in the early history of 
America when they recognized the 
American Indian as being possessed of 
souls needing salvation. In the days 
preceding the Civil War they were in 
the forefront in their denunciation of 
slavery. 

The outstanding achievement of this 
group of Christians is their abhorrence 
of war. For more than two hundred 
years the Quaker position was char- 
acterized by their refusal to have any 
part in war or warlike preparations. As 
recently as 1939 the pronouncement 
was made, “The first contribution our 
Society should make in the period of 
hate and fear and violence is a spirit of 
love and tolerance towards all peoples, 
whether they be Germans, Japanese, 
Arabs or Jews. It is our fundamental 
view to condemn the war method.” 

Read this book. It will do your soul 
good. Earnest A. TRABERT. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR 
TODAY 


By J. B. Rounds. Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Pages 160. Price, $1.25. 


One cannot but be sympathetic with 
any effort made to make the Ten Com- 
mandments vital for today; but even 
sympathy cannot overlook the grave 
weakness of this particular attempt. 
Both thought and style betray careless 
preparation. A single sentence of Lu- 
ther’s Catechism does more,.to reveal 
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the heart of a commandment than does 
one of these sermons. The chapters 
which open and close the book—‘“The 
Law is Spiritual,” “The Law Dissolved 
in Jesus Christ”—never quite clarify 
the author’s concept of the place which 
the Law occupies in Christianity. The 
division of the Decalogue, naturally, 
follows the view of the Reformed 
bodies. 

Lutherans would like further light 
on statements like this: “He who looks 
to water for salvation puts water in 
place of Christ. All these ordinances 
are, to us and to the world before 
whom we observe them, but symbols 
of the death, resurrection and second 
coming of our Lord. To make saving 
acts of them is to transform them into 
idols.” Not to make an attempt to un- 
derstand the doctrines of others clearly 
before indulging in such criticism is 
itself in violation of the command: 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness.” 

There are’ numerous further proofs 
of the author’s unwillingness to check 
facts; for example, the bit of folklore 
used as argument on page 98. 

JOHN SCHMIDT. 


MAIN STREET TODAY 


By Paul H. Andreen.. Augustana 
Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. Pages 
211. Price, $1.25. 


To say that it is rather obvious that 
a preacher wrote this book is not at all 
to disparage it but rather to emphasize 
its positive Christian conviction and 
viewpoint, its fervent purpose, and, to 
some degree, its style and substance. 
To add that he has the heart of a true 
pastor is only to draw attention to his 
fundamental and constructive interest 
in the home and family, the child, and 
the child’s parents. 

From a realistic discussion of the 
forces threatening to undermine the in- 
stitution of the home and family and 
the life of the child of today, including 
among them the movies, the “pulps,” 
and the radio, he proceeds to trace the 
trouble back to the disintegrating, im- 
personal, mechanistic, and naturalistic 
theory that has controlled our schools 
and quite generally palmed -off its 
philosophy upon us. Over against this 
he sets the synthesizing Christian faith 
with its pattern of immortality. 

There is evidence of wide reading (a 
very suggestive bibliography is in- 
cluded) and critical study. A fine chap- 
ter of personal testimony to the place 
and power of the Church, under the 
title, “I Believe in the Church,” con- 
cludes the volume. Here is a preacher 
who is thinking things through and is 
alert to the implications of life as it is 
lived on Main Street today. Other 
preachers, parents in plenty, and not a 
few teachers will do well to read what 
he has written. Henry H. Baccer. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


SATURDAY TOO LATE 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

I am writing in regard to “Musings 
of a Minister’s Wife.” I certainly do 
not approve of Mrs. Lathrop’s letting 
her “Jerry,” as she calls him, disrupt 
the life of the family on Saturday just 
because he has a sermon to prepare. 
There are five other days, when the 
children are in school, to prepare ser- 
mons, so why wait until Saturday? 

That would be a day to do some real 
playing and romping with the children. 
If he never does that, they may hold it 
against him in later life and turn 
against sermons. 

My husband is a minister, and he be- 
gins on Sunday evening to lay plans 
and start preparation for the next Sun- 
day. My son, too, is a minister, and he 
does all his sermonizing before Satur- 
day so as to have that day to relax and 
be at his best on Sunday. Both are 
doing fine work. I have all due respect 
for a quiet Saturday evening and Sun- 
day morning. 

If Jerry cannot give any of his time 
to the children on Saturday, he could 
use the time in making pastoral calls 
and the like. 

A minister’s wife has to adjust her- 
self to time and circumstances to get 
her work done, so why not the min- 
ister? 

A Pastor’s WIFE, 


who has been reading Tue LuTHERAN ever 
since she can remember. 


WAR—A BLESSING IN 
DISGUISE? 

Dear LUTHERAN: - 

Tue church, as well as other institu- 
tions, finds herself implicated in this 
confusion, so-called war, because of her 
own self-deceit. Christ commanded us 
to clothe the naked, minister to the 
sick, prisoner, needy, and to be hos- 
pitable. The church has been, and still 
is, deceiving herself in giving a scant, 
niggardly portion of her energy, time, 
wealth, or prayer toward these things. 

The war has come as a blessing in 
disguise, transferring our talents away 
from those things which we heretofore 
believed to be of prime importance. 
Every now and then we learn of a 


' fallen country, and our hearts become 


embittered. Does the war make us rise 
and become more conscious of the 
needs of our neighbor, and are we giv- 
ing to hospitality, the needy, sick, and 
prisoner in a greater measure than 
before? 
Shakespeare says: “Cry havoc! And 
let slip the dogs of war.” War brings 
havoc, but it is also attended by bless- 
ings. A. L. ANDERSON. 


PASTORS’ PENSIONS 


[In the following discussion the writer, Pas- 
tor J. C. A. Pfenninger, refers to the system 
now in operation as the “old plan.” It is en- 
tirely a service plan. What he titles the new 
plan is ‘contributory’: that is, pastors and con- 
gregations each contribute. Ep. ] 

EvIENTLY we need something differ- 
ent. The old plan is inadequate. The 
new plan can hardly expect ever to be 
put into operation where there is so 
much opposition to it, and so little en- 
thusiasm for it. I desire to submit the 
following for serious consideration. 

Pensions? Yes, indeed. Even in the 
Church, for all retired and disabled 
pastors, their widows and minor chil- 
dren. 

Since pastors and their families are 
the sole beneficiaries in church pen- 
sions, they too should be the main con- 
tributors to an adequate system. 

I am heartily in favor of recanting 
the adoption of the new plan. And I 
am in hearty favor of continuing the 
old plan. This means: 

1. Equal pensions to all pensioners. 

2. Since the present income from all 
sources is inadequate to meet the pay- 
ment of a designated minimum pension, 
I suggest that the income be supple- 
mented by taxing the active pastors 
with a two per cent tax on their pres- 
ent salaries. (The new plan calls for 
a five per cent taxing from the pastor 
and an equal amount from the congre- 
gation.) 

I woud like to see the pastors take 
hold of this problem and provide the 
necessary means for adequate pensions. 

If every active pastor in the U. L. 
C. A. will contribute monthly or quar- 
terly, or even annually, two per cent 
of his salary, enough money can be 
raised to wipe out the present deficit 
of $132,000 within two years and at the 
same time immediately increase the 
present pension from an uncertain $25 
per month to a certain $31 per month 
for pastors; for the widows $17 per 
month to $21 per month; for minor 
children $4 per month to $5 per month. 

I arrived at this conclusion by using 
the figures as they are published in 
the 1941 Year Book of the U. L. C. A. 

According to that. source we have 
3,596 pastors, of which there are 425 
on the pension list. This leaves a total 
of 3,171 active pastors. The total cur- 
rent expenses in the 3,980 congrega- 
tions were $10,595,184. Deducting from 
this current expense sum for other in- 
cidental current expenses: utilities, 
printing, office supplies, publicity, etc.. 
will leave a total of $7,063,456. This 
will give an average salary of $2,227 for 
the 3,171 pastors. A two per cent con- 
tribution from every pastor’s salary 
will bring the sum of $141,109.50. Now 
take one-half of this amount and apply 
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it to the payment of the present deficit 
on the Endowment Fund of $132,000 
and in two years the deficit will be 
overpaid. 

You will thus have a sum of 
$70,554.75 to distribute among the pres- 
ent plan pensioners. Thus you can in- 
crease the present rates from $25 per 
month for retired pastors to $31, for 
widows from $17 to $21.50 per month, 
for minor children from $4 to $5. And 
after the deficit is wiped out the whole 
amount raised by the two per cent plan 
could be distributed among the pen- 
sioners and their allowances increased. 

The idea behind this is a constant 
distribution, not the forming of an in- 
vestment company. This distribution 
would be the best investment possible. 
It would be investing in human need 
and not in sometime insecure securi- 
ties! It eliminates the possibility of 
frozen assets and the worry over in- 
vesting of money for the purposes of 
revenue. It would bring to the fore the 
Christian principle of sharing. With a 
world in the state it is, the question also 
rises, “Would there always be a ready 
market for the investment of the money 
raised by the five per cent plan?” 

The question has been raised, “How 
are you going to enforce the payment 
of the two per cent?” Just as you 
would enforce the payment of the five 
per cent tax. If anyone would fail to 
enter the new plan, he would auto- 
matically fail to receive its benefits. 
No pay, no pension! 

What is the mightiest force within 
the Church? Is it not love? Can this 
whole proposition of prividing for the 
needy pastor not be put on an entirely 
benevolent basis? If we present pas- 
tors now sow the seeds of love, by help- 
ing the present pensioners to an in- 
creased allowance that comes to them 
regularly without fail, shall we then 
in our own day as pensioners not also 
reap the same love? Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap. 

In other words, we need a contri- 
butory pension plan. But the contri- 
butions should be distributed imme- 
diately among the present pensioners, 
and all share alike. 

If our figures on the pastors’ salaries 
are too high, a lower figure may be 
taken. This would bring the payment 
of the endowment deficit a little fur- 
ther away than with the above figures. 

Rev. J. C. A. PFENNINGER. 

George West, Texas. 


CoNCERNING pensioning ministers, the 
U. L. C. A. Year Book quotes: “Justice 
demands it: Honor enforces it: Grat- 
itude compels it: Self-respect requires 
it: Expediency suggests it: Sympathy 
directs it: Religion urges it: Obedience 
enjoins it: The Love of Christ con- 
strains it: The Example of Jesus guides 
ate? 
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Aided by Invention 


Bible and Church Profit from 
Machinery and Material Used 
In Printing 

By H. O. BisHop 


Here’s something you perhaps have 
never thought about. Great inventors 
and inventions have been of tremen- 
dous help in popularizing the Bible and 
the churches of the world. 

That statement makes you blink your 
eyes doesn’t it? All right, let’s dig into 
it. 

Some five hundred years ago a man 
named Gutenberg invented movable 
type. It made possible the printing of 
books. The first book he printed was 
the Bible. Up to that time the Bible 
was kept alive in longhand writing. 
There were only a few in existence. 

Then other inventors in subsequent 
years came along with swift printing 
presses. Other men of science de- 
veloped cheap and rapid methods of 
manufacturing paper. And then came 
that marvelous invention, the Linotype 
machine, that succeeded the slow and 
laborious setting of type by hand. 

As a result of all these inventions, 
plus the pioneering and determined 
work of men of God and their follow- 
ers, more Bibles are now sold in the 
United States than any other book. 

The United States Census Bureau 
tells me that 7,927,848 Bibles were 
printed in this country in 1939. (Last 
available figures.) 

The American Bible Society distri- 
butes about 7,000,000 Bibles annually, 
printed in 200 different languages. 

The Bible has been translated into 
1,051 different languages. 


Given to Public Places 


The Gideons have placed 2,000,000 
Bibles in hotels, schools, jails, hospitals 
and other institutions, and are plan- 
ning for every soldier, sailor and 
marine to have one. 

England gives its soldiers and sailors 
a special edition of the New Testament 
containing a message from the King. 

More Bibles are sold in Germany 
than Hitler’s Mein Kampf. 

And now another great invention, 
modern and marvelous, is going to be 
used for the benefit of the Bible and 
the church. The church is going to 
utilize the motion picture with its beau- 
tiful colors, soulful music, and the 
voices of men and women. In other 
words, the movie is going to church! 

This commendable movement was 
recently inaugurated in Washington by 
Biblical Photo Plays, founded for the 
purpose of presenting historic drama 
and other beautiful and instructive 


stories of the Bible in motion pictures. 

The premier showing was given in 
the historic Foundry Methodist Church, 
one of the oldest in the national cap- 
ital, located a short distance from the 
White House. A capacity crowd of 
ministers from Washington and near- 
by Maryland and Virginia attended. It 
was the presentation of the first of a 
series of fifty-two pictures portraying 
the Life of Christ. Frederick Brown 
Harris, brilliant pastor of the church, 
presided. He strongly urged the use of 
high-class motion pictures in churches. 


Ex-Secretary Roper’s Idea 

Hon. Daniel C. Roper, former Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Minister to 
Canada, was the principal speaker. For 
many years Mr. Roper has been ac- 
tively working for the use of Biblical 
motion pictures in the churches of 
America. He has been the leading 
pioneer in this movement. He is con- 
vinced that it will be of great help to 
the churches and Sunday schools in 
teaching the Word of God. He be- 
lieves that it will solve the worrysome 
problems of empty pews and _ that 
financial problems will vanish. 

Charles Anson Bond, founder and 
president of Biblical Photo Plays, ad- 
dressed the meeting and told of his four 
years of investigation around the coun- 
try, visiting ministers and church of- 
ficials, and making a thorough re- 
search as to the advantages of present- 
ing the Bible to the churches in motion 
picture form. 

Like many other people, he had long 
realized that there is more wholesome, 
beautiful, interesting, fascinating, edu- 
cational and soul-satisfying drama in 
the Bible than in any book or brain in 
the world. His deep interest in this 
work had its beginning when he at- 
tended a famous church with a seating 
capacity of 600 and only 75 were pres- 
ent. Why? What was wrong? Why 
this pathetic indifference? The sermon 
was brilliant. Had Christ become “The 
Forgotten Man’? 

What a natural thing it is for 
churches to utilize scientific develop- 
ment. Motion pictures and projection 
machines are merely the assembling by 
man of various substances placed on 
earth by the Creator. Schools, business, 
transportation and manufacturing all 
use movies to great advantage. Why 
not the church? 

These religious pictures, by Biblical 
Photo Plays, will be produced in color 
and will be accompanied by good music. 
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for those in service — 


ARMY and NAVY 
SERVICE BOOK 


Revised Edition 


CONTENTS 


Order of Service 

The Holy Communion 
Form of Morning Prayer 
Form of Evening Prayer 


Table of Epistles and Gospels 


Prayers for Public and Private Use 
Order for Burial 
Hymnal—84 Hymns with Music 


Selection of Psalms and Scripture 
Passages 


Readings for Private Devotions, ete. 


Especially note the HYMNAL, 


containing 84 hymns, both stan- 


dard and melodic, with music. 

The cover of this Service Book 
is flexible and durable. The title is 
stamped on the face of the cover: 
red on khaki for the Army; gold 
on blue for the Navy. Besides the 
moisture-proof cover, the inside 
pages of this Service Book are of 
especially tough paper to with- 
stand hard handling. 


The Army and Navy Service 
Book, though intended primarily 
for our group, can be used by any 
Protestant denomination, and it is 
urged that congregations provide 
members in the service with copies 
of it. 

334 x 534 inches. 
Single copy, 20 cents; 
$2.00 a dozen, delivery extra; 
$15.00 a hundred, delivery extra. 


ALSO NEW TESTAMENTS 
to supplement the Service 
Book. Send for more com- 


plete details concerning 
these. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
13th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 


Chicago Columbia ‘Pittsburgh 


July 9, 1941 


Brotherhood Convention, 


United Synod of New York 


By ExttswortH C. Miner 


June 8-10 the eleventh annual con- 
vention of the Brotherhood of the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York 
was held in Christ Church, Buffalo, 
New York. / 

The opening service was held Sun- 
day evening, June 8. The Rev. F. 
Eppling Reinartz, Promotional Secre- 
tary of the U. L. C. A., delivered the 
sermon. He stated that, “Today we can 
see a new loyalty to God’s house in 
America. We are moving on a crest of 
a wave of the future to a new appre- 
ciation of what it means to assemble at 
the altar of God.” 

Monday was devoted to official busi- 
ness, with election of officers and con- 
ference groups at which President 
Ellsworth C. Miller presided. 

The Rev. Wilfred Schmidt of Buffalo, 
chaplain of the convention, in his re- 
marks urged the delegates not merely 
to adopt a group of resolutions, but to 
go back to their individual brother- 
hoods and help put them into force, 
thereby making for a strong and force- 
ful synodical Brotherhood. 

The treasurer in his report gave spe- 
cial recognition to the Brotherhood of 
Christ Church, Buffalo, for its gift of 
more than $50 to the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Radio Committee which con- 
ducts “Sunday Vespers” over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company network. 


Important Recommendations 

Full support and wholehearted ap- 
proval to the resolution drawn by S. 
Frederick Telleen, treasurer of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, and adopted 
by the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York, declaring that proposals of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
jeopardize “not only religious broad- 
casting but educational and musical 
broadcasts as well” and call for a 
“thoroughgoing investigation” of the 
radio industry. 

Authority to the president to appoint 
five departmental secretaries to carry 
out the “six objectives” in our syn- 
odical Brotherhood more fully. The 
secretaries being evangelism, boys’ 
work, Christian citizenship, steward- 
ship, literature, and promotional. 

Observation of “National Brother- 
hood Sunday” on October 19, 1941. 

The president empowered to appoint 
an officer of the synodical Brotherhood 
to represent it at a “Brotherhood 
Method and Problems” Conference in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., August 9, and provide 
for the delegate’s expense. 
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Hearty support of the 
program of the National 
Lutheran Council on behalf 
of Lutheran men in army 
and navy training camps. 

Priority given by all local 
brotherhoods and men’s or- 
ganizations to synodical and 
U. L. C. Brotherhood dues 
as a preferred item in their 
budgets. 

Support to the synod’s campaign for 
$300,000 as aid to Wagner College, 
Staten Island, and Hartwick College, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 

The “Sunday Vespers” program of 
the Lutheran Laymen’s Radio Com- 
mittee was commended to all local 
brotherhoods for support. 


Elected to Positions 

President, Ellsworth C. Miller, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; vice-president, Louis C. 
Smith, Albany, N. Y.; secretary, Pano 
S. Chacona, Syracuse, N. Y.; treasurer, 
Herman Scheld, Franklin Square, L. L., 
Ns 

A conference group on the subject 
of evangelism was led by Mr. S. Fred- 
erick Telleen, who proceeded to in- 
form us how we might, through the use 
of the medium of the radio, help evan- 
gelize the world. 

Mr. Francis Ford, a member of the 
executive committee of the Brother- 
hood of the U. L. C. A., led a discussion 
on the subject, “The National Brother- 
hood and How We May Co-operate to 
Bring About a Closer Relationship and 
a Better Understanding Between the 
U. L. C. Brotherhood and All Syn- 
odical, Conference and Local Brother- 
hoods.” He stated that the programs 
of the U. L. C. Brotherhood are avail- 
able to all who would use them and 
should be used and interpreted accord- 
ing to the needs of the local brother- 
hood. 


Annual Banquet Enjoyed 

At the Brotherhood banquet on 
Tuesday evening, in the Buffalo Con- 
sistory, Dr. Levering Tyson, president 
of Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa., 
was the speaker. The educator recom- 
mended “a well-balanced course of 
study in denominational institutions to 
provide trained leadership in both the 
pulpit and the pew.” 

The speaker was introduced by Dr. 
Samuel Trexler, president of the United 
Lutheran Synod of New York. Greet- 
ings were extended to the gathering by 
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(Left to right) Herman Scheld, treasurer; Louis C. 
Smith, vice-president; Ellsworth C. Miller, president. 
P. S. Chacona, secretary, is not in the picture 


the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz of Phila- 
delphia, Promotional Secretary of the 
U. L. C. A.; the Rev. Dr. Frederick 
Sutter, president of the board of Wag- 
ner College, Staten Island; and Dr. 
Henry C. Arnold, president of Hart- 
wick College, Oneonta. 

Ellsworth C. Miller, state Brother- 
hood president, was toastmaster. 
Theodore H. Becker, D.D., pastor 
emeritus of Christ Church, Buffalo, 
where he has served for fifty-six years 
as pastor, was given due recognition 
by the gathering. The Rev. Wilfred 
Schmidt offered the invoctaion. 


DISCUSS PASTORAL 
PROBLEMS 


Tue Lutheran pastors of Pueblo, 
Colorado, have formed a free confer- 
ence which meets once every three 
months for the discussion of doctrinal 
and common pastoral problems. The 
conference also plans to hold its sum- 
mer quarterly meeting as an annual 
invitation conference for all Lutheran 
pastors of southeastern Colorado. The 
pastors’ families are invited to the 
quarterly conference, each family 
bringing a covered dish for the eve- 
ning luncheon. 

The initial meeting of the conference 
was held February 21, with the Rev. 
H. Clarence Johnson of the Augustana 
Synod, host and chairman. The second 
meeting was held May 26 with the Rev. 
William C. Conradi (U. L. C. A.), host 
and chairman. Pastor Conradi pre- 
sented a paper on “Luther’s Catechism 
in American History.” Pastor Johnson 
led the discussion on proposed legisla- 
tion for religious education in the pub- 
lic schools of Colorado. 

The pastors participating in the con- 
ference are: the Rev. H. Clarence 
Johnson, Augustana Synod; the Rev. 
Paul G. Stephan, Missouri Synod; the 
Rev. G. B. Erhart, Wisconsin Synod; 
the Rev. William C. Conradi, United 
Lutheran Church. 
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G lifornia Sie 


LUTHERAN ACTIVITIES OF MANY SORTS 


Two outstanding events have just 
occurred in and about Los Angeles. 
The first was the second annual South- 
ern California Musical Fiesta, Saturday 
night, June 14, in Los Angeles Memo- 
rial Coliseum, sponsored by the Los 
Angeles Times, for the benefit of Brit- 
ish war sufferers. Five thousand movie 
stars and music divas kept an audience 
of 30,000 enchanted for three hours. 
Possibly nowhere else in the world 
could such a group of cultured enter- 
tainers be brought together. 

Verily, can any good come out of 
Hollywood? 

The other event, also on Saturday, 
June 14, was the All-States picnic, held 
in Pepper Tree Lane, Ontario, partic- 
ipated in by representatives from every 
state of the union; also from Alaska, 
Mexico, and Canada. A table, two miles 
long—the longest table in the world— 
was surrounded by a throng of 50,000 
hungry, jolly people. 


The Rev. Dr. George H. Hillerman 
is at home again at 1372 North Garfield 
Avenue, Pasadena, since June 9, hav- 
ing completed his engagement with 
First Church, San Diego. The Doctor 
took charge of this church last October. 
He reports an encouraging outlook. 
During his incumbency, approximately 
$3,000 was spent for repairs: new heat- 
ing system and general renovation. 
Also, 150 new Commen Service Books 
were installed. 

The Doctor is entering dates for fail 
and winter Bible Conference Courses 
of seven or eight nights, his compensa- 
tion being entertainment and freewill 
offering. 


The newly elected pastor at San 
Diego, the Rev. E. A. Vossler, formerly 
president of the Southern Conference 
of the Pacific Synod, and for four and 
one-half years pastor of Trinity 
Church, Longview, Wash., has been on 
the field since July 1. We welcome him 
to the sunny south, bespeaking for him 
a blessed ministry in the delightful city 
of San Diego. 


On to Canada 


A group of enthusiastic young peo- 
ple is planning for the trip to Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo, Ontario, Canada, to at- 
tend the convention of the Luther 
League of America, July 3-7. A num- 
ber of reservations have been made. 
The Leaguers of California are still re- 
joicing in the splendid success of the 
meeting in Long Beach two years ago. 
The distance from Los Angeles to 
Philadelphia will sufficiently account 


By Joun A. M. Ziecter, D.D. 


for the printing of this after the event 
has occurred. 


At the Golden Jubilee celebration of 
the Synod of California, the treasurer 
reported $20,298 in the Home for the 
Aged fund, as follows: interest-bearing 
cash, $3,463; due on sale of Stumpf 
property, $2,948; due on legacy of a 
Sierra Madre citizen, $1,387; purchase 
price of Sierra Madre acreage, $12,500. 
Without much ado, the fund is slowly 
but steadily growing. Some day—per- 
haps not in our time—someone will 
arise with the far-seeing vision of a 
pioneer, and a Home for returning 
missionaries, disabled and retired pas- 
tors, and the aged ones will be estab- 
lished in the land of sunshine, fruits, 
and flowers. 


The Southern Conference, at the 
convention of synod, unanimously 
elected the Rev. Guy L. Hudson, pas- 
tor of Beverly Hills Community 
Church, president of conference. He 
thus becomes first vice-president of 
synod. 


Late word announces the conval- 
escence of Dr. Daniel J. Snyder, at his 
home, 2085 Linden Ave., Long Beach, 
after a trying surgical treatment for 
the eyes. He expects to be absent from 
his pulpit at least six weeks. During 
the Doctor’s absence, neighboring pas- 
tors are supplying the pulpit. 


Hospital Assigned to Lutherans 


The announcement has recently been 
made that a well-established hospital in 
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Santa Monica is shortly to be trans- — 


ferred to the California Lutheran Hos- 
pital in Los Angeles. Dr. William §8. 
Mortensen, president and medical su- 
perintendent, announced the transfer as 
a gift on the basis of a foundation. It 
will be conducted as a charitable in- 
stitution for citizens of Santa Monica. 


Mr. Ritz E. Heerman, superintendent 
of the Lutheran Hospital, has recently 


been honored’ by the King of Sweden, — 
who bestowed upon him the insignia 


of the Royal Order of Vasa. The dec- 
oration commemorates the reign of 
King Gustavus Vasa. This is a de- 
served recognition of one who has won 
more than local distinction in the field 
of eleemosynary service. Dr. Heerman 
is president of the Associated Hospital 
Service of Southern California; also 
treasurer and trustee of the American 
Protestant Hospital Association. 


_ The recently organized mission con-— 


gregation at Morningside is already a 
well-equipped, going concern. Pastor 
Franklin A. Swanson conducts an adult 


Bible class on Sunday morning at ten | 


o'clock, discussing the theme, “What 
Every Church Member Should Know.” 
Each member of the class is provided 
with a mimeographed outline of the 
lesson. They have a Dorcas Society, 
Men’s Club, Senior Luther League, and 
a growing Sunday school. 

Pastor Swanson announces in his 
parish paper, “The Morningside Lu- 
theran,” that two Sunday morning 
services will be held during August, in 
order to accommodate such as cannot 
conveniently attend the eleven o’clock 
service. 

He and Mrs. Swanson are visiting 
parents and friends in Chicago in June 
and July. The Rev. Dr. J. M. Francis 
is conducting the services during the 
Swansons’ absence. 
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Voth dJersey Vhews 


THE “SUMMER SLUMP” AND SUNDRY NEWS ITEMS 


Wuen the thermometer begins to 
soar and the long June days herald the 
closing of the public schools, many 
families desert this suburban area of 
northern New Jersey and move out to 
summer homes and camps. The lake 
regions of the Ramapo and Sourland 
mountains attract many, although the 
Jersey shore, the Pocono region of 
Pennsylvania, and New England lure 
others. The breadwinners and other 
“unfortunates” need to be content with 
week-end trips and perhaps a short 
vacation period during the summer. 

At many camps, resorts, and hotels, 
devotional services are conducted each 
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Sunday. The twilight hymn sings at 
some lake resorts are especially pop- 
ular and beautiful, and are attended by 
most of the summer population. 

But although services may be moved, 
the church buildings cannot be moved, 
and for most suburban congregations 
this period is dubbed unhappily “the 
summer slump.” Some church schools 
close, some services are omitted, but 
for the most part our Lutheran 
churches do not close their doors, but 
remain open all summer, though often 
with guest preachers and smaller con- 
gregations. 

In Teaneck, the Reformed, Methodist, 
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and Presbyterian churches have worked 
out an interesting scheme. All three 
remain open through the entire sum- 
mer, but one holds its service at 9.00 
A, M., another at 10.00 A. M., and the 
third at 11.00 A. M. A single preacher 
“rides the circuit” and conducts all 
three services, thereby affording the 
other two pastors a long vacation. Sim- 
ilar co-operative schemes have been 
worked out by some of our Lutheran 
brethren to the satisfaction of the pas- 
tors and likewise to their congregations. 


An important Lutheran summer ac- 
tivity in this area is the operation of the 
boys’ and girls’ camps of the United 
Lutheran Synod of New York in Inter- 
state Park, near Bear Mountain, N. Y. 
Directors of both camps—the Rev. 
Edward Buller for Camp Trexler for 
boys, and Miss Dorothy Zerbst of the 
Lutheran Girls’ Camp—come from this 
conference, and because of the prox- 
imity of the camps to New Jersey there 
is widespread interest in them. 


The New Jersey Conference met in 
First Church, Pearl River, N. Y., the 
Rey. Edward Buller pastor, for its 
spring session, and conferred a well- 
deserved honor upon the Rev. J. Henry 
Meyer of St. Paul’s Church, Elizabeth, 


' by electing him president of conference 


to succeed the Rev. John H. Wagner 
of Hudson Heights. Other conference 
officers are the Rev. Cyrus M. Wallick, 
vice-president; the Rev. Edwin H. 
Knudten, secretary; and Mr. W. W. 
Weller, treasurer. 

The fund of $2,000, which the confer- 
ence is raising independently to aid a 
mission congregation to erect a chapel, 
is growing apace. At the conference, 
it reached a total of $1,801, and even 
as this is being written it should be 
reaching its goal. St. Luke’s, Dun- 
nellen, has been designated as the con- 
gregation to receive the fund. Needless 
to say, they eagerly await its arrival. 


The Rev. James Eric Emerick, who 


was ordained at the recent synodical | 


convention, has been called to Zion 


_ Church, Long Valley, and is now taking 


up his duties there. 


Advent, Grantwood, the youngest 
congregation hereabouts, which re- 
cently celebrated its first birthday, is 


‘moving from the Woman’s Club to a 


house which they recently purchased 
and which will be converted into a 
chapel for temporary use. The Rev. 
W. K. Hauser is pastor of this progres- 
sive mission. 


The Rev. Alfred Beck, former New 
Jersey State Luther League president, 
is serving Reformation Church, Roch- 
ester, as assistant pastor. He, too, was 
ordained at the synod convention. The 
RevwImGat. Lamke of St. John’s, 
Union City, N. J., preached the ordina- 
tion sermon. 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Films marked C may appeal to Children. 

* Means Outstanding for Family. 
+ Means Outstanding for Mature Audience. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Convoy (British 
made) 
Clive Brook 
E. Chapman 
John Clements 


Naval warfare. As destroy- 
ers escort merchantmen 
from Norway, German 
submarine and surface 
raider attack; sacrificial act 
by freighter saves convoy. 


Including actual shots of action at 
sea, film gives perhaps truest picture 
ever made of what sea fighting really 
is. Although events in story are 
rather implausible, documentary por- 
tions make it informative, gripping. 
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Million Dollar 
Baby (War.) 
P. Lane 
Jeffrey Lynn 
Ronald Reagan 
May Robson 


Comedy. Spinster seeks to 
make amends for father’s 
swindle, gives million dol- 
lars to victim’s impover- 
ished heir, watches effect 
on latter’s life. 


Lacking sparkle and finesse of 
treatment of similar theme in “Christ- 
mas in July,” this is further marred 
by an unpleasant drinking scene. 
Artificial, talkative. 


Power Dive 
(Par.) 
R. Arlen 
Jean Parker 
Roger Pryor 


Melodrama. Test pilot keeps 
young brother on ground, 
but latter proves his worth, 
wins girl they both love. 


Plot extremely trite and amateurishly 
developed, with much casual drinking 
by pilots unnecessary to story. Hence, 
really thrilling sequences dealing with 
plane design and testing are lost. 


Ride on Vaquero 
(Fox) 
M. B. Hughes 
C. P. Martin 
Cesar Romero 


Western. Another in “Cisco 
Kid” series, with Robin 
Hood-like outlaw viding in 
to unmask kidnapping ring. 


Series is exciting and excellently pho- 
tographed; however, since it suggests 
that only recourse left to decent cit- 
izens is outside the law, ethics are 
questionable. 


Rookies on 
Parade (Rep.) 
Bob Crosby 
Eddie Foy, Jr. 
Ruth Terry 
Marie Wilson 


Musical. Draftee turns his 
musical comedy, destined 
for Broadway success, over 
to army for presentation at 
camps. 


A trite, even silly story, artificially 
presented, with s win g-and-hostess- 
studded “recreation” provided at 
camps anything but desirable. An 
impossible, flag-waving riot. 


Tight Shoes 
(Univ.) 
Binnie Barnes 
Leo Carillo 
B. Crawford 
John Howard 


Farce. Clerk in shoe shop, 
victim of racketeers, fits 
political underling with 
tight shoes, thus launching 
chain of events that send 
him to top, clean up city. 


Swiftly paced farce, with some se- 
quences of rich satire, but with others 
that border on bad taste. A sophis- 
ticated trifle. M 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: The Adventures of Chico, Andy Hardy’s Private Secretary, 
Fantasia, The Great Commandment, The Great Dictator, Men of Boys’ Town, 
Power and the Land, Sunny, There’s Magic in Music. 

For Mature Audience: Adam Had Four Sons, Blackout, Blood. and Sand, 
Cheers for Miss Bishop, Citizen Kane, The Devil and Miss Jones, The Fight for 
Life, A Girl, a Guy and a Gob, The Girl in the News, Meet John Doe, Missing 
Ten Days, Night Train, Penny Serenade, So Ends Our Night. 


MEMORIAL DAY ORATOR 


Charles S. Bream, D.D., pastor of 
Grace Church, Casper, Wyo., gave in- 
terest, emphasis, and direction to the 
exercises which his community con- 
ducted May 30. The Tribune Herald of 
Casper printed a copy of his address, 
which was heard by a great crowd of 
people. Dr. Bream “stressed the Amer- 
ican way of life and the need for its 
preservation; the democratic principles 
and liberties so significantly a part of 
the American way of life; and the spirit 
of action and accomplishment needed 
to support and preserve them.” 

The closing paragraph contains the 


following statement of the essentials of 
American democracy as interpreted by 
Wyoming’s militant Lutheran clergy- 
man: 

“.. As we honor the memory of our 
heroic dead let us examine anew the 
premises of democracy to make sure 
that misguided zealots are not leading 
us to ignore some of its basic and vital 
elements, while we loudly shout the 
mere mouthings of passion. Freedom 
of conscience, decisions based on jus- 
tice and fair-dealing, tolerance as the 
equal privilege for all—these are 
ineradicable elements of democracy. 
Let us preserve them as our inalien- 
able rights.” 
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135th Anniversary of St. John’s 


World’s Oldest English-Using Church Celebrates Birthday 


Tue famous Lutheran church of 
Philadelphia, which was formed by 
members of the earlier Zion-St. 
Michael congregation in 1706, gave spe- 
cial attention to its 135th birthday oc- 
casion. The congregation which once 
worshiped in a building erected on 
Race Street, around the corner, so to 
speak, from the site of Zion Church, is 
now located in West Philadelphia. Its 
present house of worship is not only a 
replica of that in which the sons of Dr. 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg and their 
contemporaries were wont to gather; 
it is, in the main, that building. When 
the erection of a bridge across the 
Delaware River required the use of the 
site on which St. John’s stood, the 
building, as far as removal permits, 
was taken and re-erected upon a beau- 
tiful and attractive site in West Phila- 
delphia. 

In the main, the special services in- 
cidental to the celebration were held 
on the first four Sundays in June. 
Wednesday, June 11, was used for the 
portraying of a pageant representative 
of the congregation’s long and event- 
ful history. Leaders in the activities of 
the church participated in the services, 
among them Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, pres- 


ident of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 


vania; Prof. Abdel Ross Wentz, pres- 
ident of Gettysburg Seminary; Dr. 
Arnold E. Look, president of Ellis Col- 
lege, Newtown Square, Pa.; and Mr. 
Philip R. Dorn, a member of St. John’s 
Church, who wrote and directed the 
pageant. 

There was a threefold objective in 
the celebration, which the pastor, the 
Rev. Clifford E. Hays, has stated as 
follows: 

1. To stir up in the congregation an 
appreciation of its heritage that it may 
be moved to emulate the deeds of the 
past. 

2. To add 135 adult members to the 
congregation during the eighteen 
months given to the preparation for the 
celebration. 

3. To gather a $10,000 fund to cancel 
half the congregation’s indebtedness. 
This last was to be done through sub- 
scriptions or by paying for pews, doors, 
or windows as memorials. ($7,700 was 
subscribed, of which $5,700 was paid by 
June 15, when the memorials were 
dedicated.) One hundred twenty-eight 
members were received, and ten were 
prevented from uniting in May because 
of sickness or other reasons. 


—___» 


Goals for Jubilee Year 
Exceeded 


Tue fiftieth anniversary of Trinity 
Church, Chambersburg, Pa., Clarence 
A. Neal, D.D., pastor, was observed 
throughout the week of May 4 to 11. 

The anniversary sermon Sunday 
morning, May 4, was delivered by Dr. 
Herbert C. Alleman, Trinity’s first pas- 
tor, who paid tribute to Trinity’s de- 
ceased pastors, the Rey. C. G. White 
and the Rev. F. L. Bergstresser, and 
saluted all who have been instrumental 
in Trinity’s growth and development. 
The evening sermon was delivered by 
Dr. M. R. Hamsher, president of the 
Synod of Central Pennsylvania. 

Wednesday evening was Community 
Night. The services were participated 
in by the Rev. Paul Lucas, pastor of 
the Second Lutheran Church; the Rev. 
Dr. W. Edw. Watkins of the Methodist 
Church, on behalf of the Chambersburg 
Ministerial Association; the Rev. Car- 
roll Klug, First Lutheran Church; the 
Rev. Dr. Warren Nevius, professor at 
Wilson College; and Glen G. Benedict, 
district attorney for Franklin County. 

At the Sunday morning service, May 
11, the sermon was delivered by Dr. 
J. Henry Harms, pastor of the Church 
of the Holy Communion, Philadelphia, 


Pa., Trinity's second pastor. In the 
evening the sermon was preached by 
William A. Kump, D.D., Trinity’s fifth 
pastor. 

The goals set for this fiftieth anni- 
versary year were an increase of fifty 
in church membership, and in the 
church school, and an anniversary fund 
of $5,000 to be applied to the remaining 
indebtedness of $43,000 incident to the 
building of the new church. The re- 
sults were respectively 58 additional 
members of the church, 67 added to 
the church school, and a reduction of 
$6,010 in the indebtedness. 

During the pastorate of Dr. Neal, 
which began May 1, 1927, the new 
church was erected; the interior of the 
chapel, formerly used for both church 
and Sunday school purposes, was re- 
arranged to accommodate the church 
school, which was departmentalized; 
the interior of the new church and the 
chapel were renovated; the Common 
Service Book was recently installed for 
use at the worship service of the con- 
gregation; the communicant member- 
ship has been doubled—now number- 
ing more than 410—and the church 
school has grown to a membership of 
432 with 42 officers and teachers. Trin- 
ity has had a consistent record of 
meeting all her benevolences. 

G. E. KuNKEL. 


A REMARKABLE PASTORATE 


Ir is given to but few pastors to 
found a church and to serve as its first 
and only pastor for forty years. Yet 
that has been the happy achievement 
of Dr. Robert W. Woods in the Church 
of the Redeemer in the Homewood 
district of Pittsburgh, Pa. While still a 
senior in Gettysburg Seminary, Dr. 
John Weidley, then pastor of Bethany 
Church in East Liberty, Pittsburgh, in- 
vited Mr. Woods to use the summer 
vacation preceding his senior year in 
organizing and directing a Sunday 
school in a near-by section that was be- 
ing opened up for residential purposes. 
The call was accepted, and the school 
was organized in 1900. Later Sem- 
inarian Woods, with a charter mem- 
bership of 43 persons, organized the 
Church of the Redeemer, on Mt. Ver- 
non St., near Lang Ave. The new con- 
gregation called Mr. Woods to become 
its first’ pastor, beginning his ministry 
May 30, 1901. 

In all these forty years since, Dr. 
Woods has received 3,192 adults into 
church membership, officiated at 599 
weddings, baptized 1,488 children, and 
conducted 1,288 funerals. The brick 
church building has been enlarged five 
times to care for the growing eongre- 
gation and Sunday school, which is the 
largest in his district. 

Dr. Woods is one of the prominent 
ministers of Pittsburgh and has held 
many important positions not only in 
our own Lutheran Church but in the 
church life of the community. The an- 
niversary celebration covered the whole 
month of June with a number of ser- 
vices of a special type, in one of which 
the ministers and congregations of the 
Homewood-Brushton district, partic- 
ipated, with the pastors of the Prot- 
estant churches presenting to Dr. 
Woods a series of testimonials express- 
ing appreciation of his fine Christian 
character, his fruitful ministry, and his 
leadership and co-operation in all com- 
munity work for the Kingdom of God. 


A Benefactor 


THE late Sarah E. Kemmerer of 
Emmaus, Pa., under the terms of her 
will left the following amounts to the 
Church she loved and served: $500 to 
the Good Shepherd Home, Allentown, 
Pa.; $300 to St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Emmaus; the residuary fund to 
the Lutheran Home at Topton, Pa., to 
be used for the care of aged people or 
toward the building of an Old Folks’ 
Home. Mrs. Kemmerer had a love and 
sympathy for the needy, children ané 
aged folks. Her fine Christian char- 
acter has left its impress on the com- 
munity in which she lived. 
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LONG LAKE SUMMER SCHOOL 


Tur Long Lake Summer School, to 
be held July 20-26 at the conference 
grounds at Long Lake, I1l., promises to 
be one of the best ever held there. The 
president, the Rev. George J. Curran 
of Freeport, Ill, and the dean, Dr. 
Walter D. Spangler of Park Ridge, IIL, 
announce a very fine faculty to conduct 
the classes in Bible, Missions, Leader- 
ship, and Pastors’ courses. 

One of the aims of Long Lake is to 
present national leaders of the Church, 
who bring with them the wider vision 
and the greater knowledge of the 
church at large. This year Miss Ruth 
Juram, Young Women’s secretary of 
the Women’s Missionary Society, will 
have the Mission Periods for all the 
women who are interested in the great 
cause of missionary endeavor. Dr. Earl 
S. Rudisill of the Parish and Church 
School Board will conduct one of the 
credit courses in Bible Teaching, pri- 
marily planned for Sunday school 
teachers and others interested in Bible 
study. 

Others on the faculty will be Miss 
Carrie Anderson, Dr. Charles L. Ven- 
able, the Rev. Bruno Neumann, the 
Rev. Russell Dicks, and the Rev. 


The Baltimore 
Motherhouse 


f 
f 


Courses Leading to Deaconess | 


Work and other Christian 
Service. Send for Literature 
and Particulars. 
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Lutheran Deaconess Motherhouse and Training School 
2500 W. NORTH AVENUE, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Lyman Grimes. The Rev. Paul Anspach, 
missionary from China, will present 
Missionary Miniatures, and Dr. H. 
Grady Davis will be in charge of all 
the music. Miss Caroline Pieper will 
again be the superintendent of the 
Junior Assembly. 

The Luther Leagues of the Fox River 
Valley and Chicago districts will have 
their annual rally at Long Lake on 
Sunday afternoon, July 20, and there- 
by officially open the school. This rally 
has come to be a looked-for event and 
is attended by hundreds of young peo- 
ple, many of whom remain for the en- 
tire week. A large enrollment is ex- 
pected this year. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
INSTALLED 

The Clear Spring Parish of the Mary- 
land Synod, the Rev. Luther L. Hare 
pastor, has made noteworthy improve- 
ments during the past year. 

At St. Peter’s Church in Clear Spring 
an air-conditioning system was in- 


‘stalled, and the five-year plan for par- 


ish education was adopted. The Chris- 
tian Life Course is being used in the 
Sunday school, also the Parish School 
Hymnal. ‘ 

Mt. Tabor congregation at Fairview 
took a forward step by beautifying 
their little house of worship. A new 
altar and reredos were installed; and 
an altar cross, candlesticks, vases, and 
offering plates were given as memo- 
rials. 

St. Paul’s, near Clear Spring, is 
reputed to have had the largest, and 
possibly the best, vacation Bible school 


ever held in Washington County, Md. 
Two hundred nineteen were enrolled, 
with an average daily attendance of 178 
for two weeks. Seven schools of other 
denominations co-operated in this 
project. A new organ and chancel were 
provided recently and also a road sign, 
so that passers-by might know old St. 
Paul’s, organized in 1747. 

The three congregations of this par- 
ish participated in the Church Loyalty 
Crusade in connection with the Na- 
tional Preaching Mission. 

Twenty new subscriptions have been 
obtained for THe LUTHERAN, proving 
that the parish is.eager to know what 
their church and the church at large is 
doing. Pastor Hare took the class that 
was confirmed at Easter to Baltimore, 
so that they might become acquainted 


with Lutheran institutions, churches, . 


and points of interest thereby arousing 
the only proper pride, which is pride 


OR 


HAMMA DIVINITY SCHOOL 


On the Campus of Wittenberg College 
A COMPLETE AND WELL-BALANCED 
TRAINING IN THEOLOGY 


Co-operative arrangements between 
Seminary and College offer special 
opportunities to students. 


For Catalog and Information, Address 


DEAN E. E. FLACK, Th.D., D.D. 
COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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i |) PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, ia: 

J175 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORE 
STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. J. 


| STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
BRONZE TABLETS 


MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
. ALTAR FURNISHINGS 4 DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


To Subscribers Desiring 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Please report change of address di- 
rect to Toe Lutueran, allowing two 
weeks before change is to take effect. 
(Be sure to send your old address 
together with new address.) Copies 
that have been mailed to an old ad- 
dress will not be forwarded by the 
Post Office unless extra postage is 
sent to the Post Office by the sub- 
scriber. Avoid such expense, and 
make sure of getting your copies 
promptly, by notifying THe LuTHERAN 
in advance. 


of stewardship. Those participating in 
such pilgrimages seek to learn what 
their brethren are doing but at the 
same time they provide a worthy ex- 
ample. 


St. Paul’s Church, Clear Spring, Md. 


Mt. Tabor Church, Fairview, Md. 
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A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 


Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
includi such articles 
as Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and _ Chancel 
Furniture, which will 
enable you to make a 
choice selection at mod- 
Electric r erate prices. 
aba hes Give us a trial and be 
; convinced. Our motto, 
“‘We aim to please and satisfy our customers.” 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


626 West Clybourn St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 
Dept. C-16 


‘RGEISSLERING, 


450 SIXTH AVE:NEAR 10 & ST. NEW YORK 


Church Eurnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE-BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 
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The Lutheran 


Theological Seminary 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 

Begins its 116th Year 
SEPTEMBER 9, 1941 
Courses leading to B.D. and S.T.M. 
degrees. 

For information address 


Abdel Ross Wentz, President 
GETTYSBURG, FA. 


NORTHWESTERN 
LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism” 
An experienced teacher at the head of 
every department 
Open September 3 


For catalog and information write to the 
president 
PAUL H. ROTH 
2827 Girard Ave., North, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


(CO-EDUCATIONAL) 


A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


AND MUSIC COURSES 
Expenses $356.00 to $380.00. 


P. E. MONROE, President 
Lenoir Rhyne College - - 


Lenoir Rhyne Coilege, Hickory, N. C. 


Owned and controlled py the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of North Carolina 


STANDARD “A” GRADE INSTITUTION 
Fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL, TEACHERS, COMMERCIAL 


For information and catalogue, write 


Hickory, N. C. 


CHEERFUL NEWS 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


(Continued from page 9) 


Hickory conducted to raise $100,000 for ~ 


the erection of an auditorium. This 
drive was conducted by the Hickory 
Chamber of Commerce of which Mr. 
Bascomb Blackwelder is president. Dr. 
Frye presented Mr. Blackwelder, who 
spoke of the drive as a Chamber of 
Commerce project and of the relation 
of the college and the people of Hick- 
ory. Mr. Blackwelder in turn pre- 
sented Mr. J. E. Coad, secretary, who 
presented the general plan of the or- 
ganization which conducted the cam- 
paign and told of the fine spirit shown 
on the part of the citizens of Hickory. 
He also announced that the goal of 
$100,000 had been passed just before 
they left their offices. 

The Rey. Charles J. Shealy, chair- 
man of the Seminary Board, reported 
on the work of that institution, which 
was most encouraging. He announced 
the election and acceptance of Dr. M.L. 
Stirewalt as dean of the seminary; also 
a gift of $5,000 by Mrs. Fred Adden of 
Orangeburg, S. C., to the Seminary 
Library. He presented Dr. E. C. 
Cooper, president, and Dr. C. K. Bell 
and Dr. J. B. Moose, members of the 
faculty. 

The Rev. W. C. Boliek, chairman of 
the Board of the Lowman Home, spoke 
for that institution and reported that 
the debt of $12,000 had been reduced 
to $2,500. He also announced the thir- 
tieth anniversary of the Lowman Home 
would be observed with a celebration 
on June 27. 

In the report of the Orphan Home of 
the South at Salem, Va., Superinten- 
dent T. C. Rohrbaugh noted several 
bequests, including one from the A. S. 
Abernethy estate of Hickory. He an- 
nounced that several other persons 
were directing their wills to the Home 
and commended such actions. The 
Home was reported in good condition. 


Missions 


The mission program of the synod 
continues to occupy an important place, 
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reaching practically every congrega- 
tion in the synod. Synod continues to 
go forward with her program of plant- 
ing the church. This is evidenced by 
the fact that three new mission 
churches were erected and opened dur- 
ing the year. On the whole, our mis- 
sions are in a thriving condition. With 
the adjustments that are planned at 
one or two points, the whole mission 
program should make progress. The 
building program during the past few 
years has run ahead of the income of 
the supporting agencies, and it is hoped 
that our people will continue to give 
their full support in order that this 
great program may go forward and the 
church may be planted in every section 
of the state. 


U. L. C. A. Representative 


The Rev. M. R. Hamsher, D.D., Har- 
risburg, Pa., president of the Central 
Pennsylvania..Synod and official rep- 
resentative of the.U. L. C. A., was the 
speaker at a special session Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Dr. Hamsher brought greetings from 
the national organization and outlined 
vividly the program before the whole 
church and urged the support of the 
synod and all its churches. Practical 
significance is given his advice since he 
is the chief executive of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod of which the re- 
cent progress is commendable. 

Officers elected are F. L. Conrad, 
D.D., High Point, secretary; the Rev. 
B. E. Petrea, Salisbury, statistical sec- 
retary; and Mr. Charles S. Hielig, 
Salisbury, treasurer. 


Ordination Service 


The principal event of the service 
Thursday night was the ordination of 
four young men to the gospel ministry. 
They were Frank K. Efird, who will be 
pastor of St. Luke’s Church, Monroe; 
David Cooper, assistant pastor, St. 
Mark’s Church, Charlotte; Bernard 
Trexler, pastor of Holy Comforter 
Church, Belmont; and Voigt Sink, who 
will serve the congregation at Walter- 
boro, S. C. 

Dr. G. H. Rhodes of Albemarle de- 
livered the ordination sermon on the 
text, Matthew 17: 8, “And when they 
had lifted up their eyes, they saw no 
man save Jesus only.” 

Those officiating in the ordination 
were Dr. J. L. Morgan, president; Dr. 
F. L. Conrad, Dr. G. H. Rhodes, the 
Rev. B. E. Petrea, and the Rev. John 
Pless. 

Ministers received from other synods 
were: the Rev. J. S. Wessinger and the 
Rev. W. B. Aull from the South Caro- 
lina Synod; Dr. John Hall and the Rev. 
Herman Fisher from the Georgia-Ala- 
bama Synod; and the Rev. M. J. K'utz 
from the Virginia Synod. 
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Twentieth Anniversary 
Celebration 


To celebrate the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the union of the Tennessee and 
North Carolina Synods, a special serv- 
ice was presented Wednesday night by 
the Rev. B. E. Petrea, Dr. J. C. Dietz, 
and Dr. F. L. Conrad. 

Pastor Petrea presented many sta- 
tistics showing the growth of the United 
Synod in the past twenty years. Fifty- 
five new parsonages have been built, 
costing $325,150; eighteen others re- 
modeled for $15,225; thirty-eight new 
parish houses erected costing $419,900; 
seventeen improved and remodeled, 
$46,200. 

Seventy-five new church buildings 
have been constructed at a total cost 
of $1,908,700; while many churches 
were remodeled at an estimated ex- 
pense of $24,825. 

Twenty-four new congregations were 
organized, the statistical secretary 
added; whereas the baptized member- 
ship has increased 13,891. The con- 
firmed membership shows a gain of 
11,314; and the communing member- 
ship gained 6,581. 


Dr. Morgan Honored 


As a special order the synod paused 
to honor its president for his twenty 
years of faithful service. Dr. P. D. 
Brown of Salisbury presided and pre- 
sented Dr. M. R. Hamsher of Harris- 
burg, Pa., official representative of the 
U. L. C. A., who commended Dr. Mor- 
gan’s contribution to the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. 

Judge Bismark Capps praised the 
president’s help to the laymen of the 
synod, and Dr. P. E. Monroe lauded 
Dr. Morgan’s aid to the ministers of 
the synod. Twenty-two years of con- 
tinuous service as president is a high 
honor for any person and one who has 
so faithfully fulfilled his office as has 
Dr. Morgan. Dr. Morgan served as 
president of the North Carolina Synod 
before the merger in_1921. 

After the speeches, the synod pre- 
sented a large bouquet of beautiful red 
roses to Dr. and Mrs. Morgan, who gra- 
ciously responded. 

For the third consecutive year, the 
Synod of North Carolina will have its 
regular convention in 1942 at St. 
Andrew’s Church in Hickory, with 
Lenoir Rhyne College as joint host, im- 
' mediately after the college commence- 
ment, June 2. Dr. P. E. Monroe and 
Dr. F. P. Cauble were commended for 
the way they received the delegates and 
cared for them during the convention. 
As a whole, it was one of the most out- 
standing meetings of the North Caro- 
lina Synod, and with the program 
which the synod is sponsoring under 
the efficient leadership of Dr. Morgan 
‘the future is bright. 


He 
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HARTWICK COLLEGE 


ONEONTA, NEW YORK 
Henry J. Arnold, Ph.D., President 
A Coeducational Liberal Arts College 


Maintained by the United Lutheran Synod of New York 


BALANCED CURRICULA 


EXCELLENT FACULTY 


PERSONAL INTEREST 
For catalogue and book of views, write: 


LOUIS F. HACKEMANN, Ph.D., Dean 


Oneonta, - - 


JAPAN, AFRICA AND INDIA 
CLAIM ATTENTION OF 
HARRISBURG DISTRICT 


Tue forty-sixth session of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Harrisburg District of Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod was held May 8 in 
Salem Church, Oberlin, Pa., the Rev. 
L. K. Young pastor. 

The devotional theme for the day, 
“As my Father hath sent me, even so 
send I you,” was developed effectively 
during the worship periods by Mrs. 
L. K. Young. 

All reports of department secre- 
taries showed encouragement for the 
work. Mrs. J. E. Rudisill, in behalf of 


‘ the members of the District, highly 


commended the retiring president, Mrs. 
William A. Bachman, for her faithful 
and intensive work among the societies 
during her term of office. 

Miss Helen Shirk, missionary to 
Japan, told in vivid pictures how the 
Gospel has brought comfort and hope 
to the many tuberculosis sufferers; how 
children plant the seed of Christianity 
in their homes by repeating Bible 
verses learned in kindergarten classes; 
how, in keeping with the new order in 
Japan, native Christian teachers and 
pastors at great sacrifice are trying to 
carry on the work begun by the mis- 
sionaries. 

Mrs. C. E. Buschman reported on the 
work carried on in Africa—the E. V. 
Day School for Girls. Phoebe Hospital 
Training School, Miss Marie Jensen’s 
dispensary work, Miss Kertha Koenig’s 
work at the Girls’ School in the interior 
—all contributing to the relief of mental 
and spiritual darkness. 

A special presentation of gifts for the 
India Centennial Fund was in charge 
of Mrs. J. E. Rudisill. The amount re- 
ceived was $476.21. The Executive 
Committee voted a contribution of $50 
as a District gift. 

Mrs. G. E. McCarney, president of 
the East Pennsylvania Conference, in- 
stalled the newly elected officers: Pres- 
ident Mrs. John Bennett; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. Henry Monz; secretary, 
Miss Anna R. Leidich; treasurer, Miss 
Mary Cromley. 

Anna R. Lerpicu, Sec. 


New York 


Gowns for Pulpit an dChoir 


q Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern 

hangings, bookmarkers, com- 

munion linens, materials cut out. Catalogue 
and samples on request. 


4.17 Fifth Avenue 
um.Hall inc. New York 


MARION 
CGOLEEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass” region of Vir- 
ginia. Liberal Arts, 
Pre-library, Pre- 
nursing, Pre-journal- 
ism, Pre-Social work, Education, Business Edu- 
eation, JIome Economics, Music, Speech, 
Happy home and social life in atmosphere of 
Southern culture. 68th year. Rates $435.00 to 
$485.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. J. Rhyne, 
Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


oT. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
CHURCH. SCHOOL? fons 10:00 A. M. 
THE SERVICE 11:15 A. M. 
VESPERS 8:00 P. M. 


‘BETTER 
VACATION 


Enjoy cooler sum 
mer days bythe sea. 
Luxury, comfortand 
fun unlimited. 250 
sea-cool d rooms. 
Bathing direct from 
hotel. arvelous 
food. Weel y from 
$32.50 per person, 
double. Booklet. 


JULY WEEK-END 
SPECIALS 

As low as $12 per 

person, double room, 

all meals Fri. to Sun; 

or Sat. to Mon. 


ew 
ONE OF ATLANTIC 


CITY'S FINEST HOicLS 
Pennsylvania Ave. =" p! Auchter, Mgr. 
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SUSQUEHANNA 


UNIVERSITY 
SELINSGROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Co-educational — Accredited. 
For more than eighty years in 
the service of Christian higher 
education. 
Curricula: 
Liberal Arts Business 
Commercial Education 
For catalog write 
G. MORRIS SMITH, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
RUSSELL GALT, Ph.D., Dean 


Music 


ATLANTIC CITY 
THE ORVILLE 
South Tennessee near Beach 
American Plan. Running Water. Free Bathing. 
$2.50 daily. $15.00 weekly. Also European Plan. 
Booklet. J. and E. ROESCH 


WANTED 
One Hundred Good Used Books of Worship 
with music. Reply: A. J. A., 2nd Floor, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CHANCELLOR 
704 OCEAN AVENUE, OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Rooms—Apartment—Phone. 
Ownership Management—Mrs. C. E. Rhodes. 


CHIMES 
PEALS 


bs” Write fer literature. Address Dept.10 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 

For information and catalog address 

L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 

1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, IIl. 


BELL 


Anniversaries 


Tue fifth anniversary of the ordina- 
tion and installation of their pastor, the 


Rev. Herbert D. Cressman, was marked- 


by the members of St. John’s Church, 
Centre Square, Pa., at a service Sun- 
day morning, May 25. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. W. Paul Reu- 
mann of Lansdale, Pa., from whose 
church Pastor Cressman entered the 
ministry. 

Owing to the fine co-operation among 
the members of this old congregation 
and the splendid spirit manifested by 
them, these five years have shown 
growth in the congregation and an un- 
usual number of improvements to the 
properties; 123 adults have been added 
to the communing membership of 153; 
contributions to current expenses and 
benevolence have been $9,000 greater 
than in the preceding five years; and 
the congregation has participated in 
every movement and appeal sponsored 
by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and the United Lutheran Church. 

A banquet was held in the social 
rooms of the church May 31. Eugene D. 
Geiger, treasurer of the church school 
and president of the Luther League of 
the Norristown Conference, was toast- 
master. Dr. John H. Waidelich, pastor 
of St. Michael’s Church, Sellersville, 
was the after-dinner speaker. 


Mukwonago, Wis. Mt. Olive Church 
celebrated the twentieth anniversary of 
the founding of the congregation and 
the tenth of the dedication of its build- 
ing May 18. This congregation was or- 
ganized May 8, 1921, with ten charter 
members. Its purpose was the use of 
the English language in its services. It 
affiliated with the Wisconsin Synod. 

In 1930 they called the Rev. H. W. 
Saeger to become their pastor. He was 
a member of the Northwest Synod, and 
in 1933 the congregation applied for ad- 
mission to that synod. Although small, 
the congregation has participated in all 
the activities of the synod and is doing 
an important work in its community in 
preaching “the faith of the fathers in 
the language of the children.” 


Waterbury, Conn. First Lutheran 
Church, the Rev. M. Lorenz pastor, 


275 Lutheran Children 


Sickly, cardiac and undernourished, in New 
York City, will have their only chance at 
health and vacation happiness in God’s out- 
of-doors this Summer at Camp Wilbur Herr- 
lich, Towners, N. Y. 


—If good friends and Sunday schools will 
help with their gifts. Before taking your own 
Peete ee send your ‘“‘fresh-air contribution” 
o— 


THE INNER MISSION SOCIETY 
105 East 22nd St., N. Y. C. 


$14.00 one child two weeks. $7.00 one week. 
$1.00 a day. The need is great—mafl it today. 
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celebrated the golden jubilee of the 
congregation May 11. One of the former 
pastors, the Rev. P. Lemke of Passaic, 
N. J., was the guest speaker at the 
morning service and the Rev. Harold S. 
Miller of Incarnation Church, Brook- 
lyn, addressed a large audience in the 
afternoon. Following this service mem- 
bers and friends gathered in the parish 
house, where President Hackman con- 
veyed the greetings of the New Eng- 
land Conference. Pastor Kron of 
Swedish Zion Church and Pastor 
Reisch of Bridgeport brought good 
wishes of their respective congrega- 
tions. 

May 15 a banquet was held in the 
spacious hall of the parish house. Two 
former pastors had been invited as 
speakers. Dr. Jentsch of Philadelphia 
brought reminiscences of the time when 
he took charge of the little flock in 1891 
and built_the church and parsonage in 


1893 to 1894. In 1916 the congregation 


was able to buy a large property and 
ten years later Pastor Meyer, now at 
Jersey City, dedicated a fine parish 
house, which was erected at a cost of 
$70,000. He spoke of the difficulties 
which he encountered and of the suc- 
cess that followed. 

The congregation is now one of the 
strongest in Connecticut, numbering 
603 confirmed and 516 contributing 
members. The property is valued at 
$148,500. 


Dr. M. A. Ritzen, for the past five 
years superintendent of Tabitha Home, 
Lincoln, Nebr., has accepted a call to 
become pastor of Salem Church, Fon- 
tanelle, Nebr., the oldest Lutheran 
Church west of Omaha. He began his 
new duties July 1. 


REPORT AND CORRECTION 


A copy of the annual report of our Foreign 
Missions for the year 1940 has been mailed to 
each pastor in the U. L. C. A. and to some 
others. A small pamphlet also was enclosed de- 
scribing plans for the Foreign Mission Cen- 
tenary celebration and appeal. Those who 
failed to get copies of the annual report may 
secure them free of charge from the Board of 
Foreign Missions. The Women’s Missionary 
Society is distributing 500 copies. 

Unfortunately a number of typographical 
errors crept into the final form. The most 
glaring one is in the statistical summary on the 
second cover page. The number of Japan mis- 
sionaries is 38 not 58. The total number of mis- 
sionaries in all fields in 1940, however, is cor- 


rect, namely 176. 
George Drach, Adm. Sec. 


OBITUARY 
Alfred Ostrom, D.D. 


former missionary to Puerto Rico, died June 
3, 1941, at the home of his sister, Mrs. Alfreda 
Laing, at Chagrin Falls, Ohio, at the age of 
seventy-three. 

He was born April 18, 1868, in Degerfors 
Vesterbotten, Sweden, and was brought to 
America by his parents the following year. His 
family settled in Lockport, Ill., where the son 
received his elementary schooling. He later 
entered the academy at Rock Island and com- 
pleted the college course there. During his stu- 
dent days he served Salem Church in Chicago 
as parochial schoolteacher, choir director, and 
sa pr 

aving decided to enter the ministry, he en- 
rolled in the Augustana Seminary and was or- 
dained in 1897 after accepting a call to the 
church at La Grange, Ill. It was while serving 


- 


July 9, 1941 


this church that he married Miss Betty Olson 
of Sioux City, Iowa, April 17, 1901. In 1902 he 
was called to Aurora, Ill., and served as pastor 
of that congregation until 1905, when he was 
ealled by the General Council Mission Board 
to take up mission work in Puerto Rico. 

Pastor and Mrs. Ostrom made mission work 
in Puerto Rico their lifework. Together they 
labored among the people of the island with 
much faithfulness. After Mrs. Ostrom’s death 
in 1924 Pastor Ostrom continued in active serv- 
ice for the mission board until 1931, when he 
had a stroke which left him partially paralyzed. 
Although severely handicapped, he maintained 
a sate of optimism and cheerfulness until the 
end. 

Work done during his active years included 
the editing of music for the first English 
Hymnal for the Augustana Synod in 1901; 
translation of Luther’s Small Catechism and 
other Lutheran literature into Spanish in con- 
nection with his mission work; editing of “El 
Testigo,’’ the Spanish and English church paper 
for the Puerto Rico mission; and the compiling 
of a Spanish Hymnal for the mission. The 
Augustana College and Theological Seminary 
honored him with the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. 

The body, en route to Sioux City for burial, 
was brought to Salem Church, Chicago, for a 
funeral service. Dr. J. N. Brandelle was in 
charge of the service and read the obituary. 
Dr. Carl Christensen opened the service with 
Scripture reading and prayer. The funeral ser- 
mon, based on II Timothy 4: 7, 8, was delivered 
by Dr. O. N. Olson of Berwyn. Dr. H. E. Sand- 
stedt, Bethlehem, Chicago, and the Rev. Henry 
Redlund of Lockport, Ill., brought short mes- 
sages. The Rev. L. Olsenius of St. Luke’s 
Church, Chicago, sang two solos. 

The body was laid to rest beside Mrs. Ostrom 
at Sioux City, Iowa, June 7. The Rev. S. EK. 
Peterson of the Augustana Church read the 
committal service, and Miss Florence Johnson 
and Miss Astrid Hanson of the Augustana 
Church Choir sang two hymns. Ja Ne Ds 


Victor Clarence Ridenhour, D.D. 


was born May 14, 1871, in Cabarrus County, 
N. C., in the vicinity of old Sti John’s Lu- 
theran Church, of which he became a member 
in early youth. He was the son of Daniel 
Hazelius Ridenhour and Josephine Christine 
Petrea Ridenhour. 

He was educated in the public schools and 
was graduated from North Carolina College in 
June, 1899. He was graduated from Southern 
Theological Seminary in 1902. In 1933 Lenoir 
Rhyne College conferred upon him the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

May 24, 1902, he was ordained to the gos- 
‘pel ministry at St. Mark’s Church, China Grove, 
N. C., by Dr. R. C. Holland who was at that 
time president of the North Carolina Synod. In 
1903 he married Jessie M. Layton of St. Mat- 
thews, N. C., who died October 29, 1937. He is 
survived by one son, William Layton Riden- 
hour of Baltimore, Md., and one grandson, 
William Ridenhour, Jr. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ridenhour had a fruitful min- 
istry in the following churches: Troutman, 
N. C.; St. Andrew’s and St. Michael’s, South 
Carolina Synod; St. John’s, Knoxville, Tenn., 
which he built; First Church, Albemarle, N. C.; 
Emmanuel Church, Lincolnton, N. C.; Holy 
Trinity Church, Hickory, N. C. e 

In addition to building St. John’s Church in 
Knoxville, Tenn., Dr. Ridenhour built. three 
fine parsonages in the North Carolina Synod: 
that of First Church, Albemarle, N. C.; Em- 
manuel Church, Lincolnton, N. C.; and Holy 
Trinity Church, Hickory, N. C. 

Dr. Ridenhour was a former president of the 
Holston Synod of Tennessee, president of the 
Southern Conference of the North Carolina 
Synod, and a member of.the Board of Educa- 
tional Institutions of the North Carolina Synod, 
a position which he held at the time of his 
death. He was a member of the Semi-centen- 
nial Committee for the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of Lenoir Rhyne College. 
He was at different times elected as delegate 
to the United Lutheran Church conventions 
and filled many places on important commit- 
tees of the North Carolina Synod, where he 
always rendered most valuable service. 

For many years he had been a member, of 
the Kiwanis Club in which he was most highly 
esteemed. He was esteemed most highly in 
Hickory as a citizen. He was known as a strong 
preacher and a sympathetic pastor. 

___June 22 funeral services were conducted in 
Holy Trinity Church, Hickory, N. C., where he 
had been pastor for eleven years. The service 
Was conducted by P. E. Monroe, D.D., pres- 
ident of Lenoir Rhyne College, with the Rev. 
C. A. Phillips, Edward Fulenwider, D.D., and 
J. L. Morgan, D.D., president of the North 
Carolina Synod, taking part. The sermon was 
delivered by Dr. J. L. Morgan, who spoke from 
II Timothy 4:7, 8. Dr. Ridenhour’s body rests 
in Oakwood Cemetery, Hickory, Ni C., by the 
side of his wife. There were not less than 
thirty-five of the ministers of the North Caro- 
lina Synod present at the services, and prac- 
tically all ministers of the other denominations 
of Hickory attended the funeral as honorary 

allbearers. Members of the council of Holy 

rinity Church served as pallbearers. 
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No matter how keenly you enjoy every busy day — or with how 
much enthusiasm you look forward to the better things you'll 
accomplish tomorrow — it’s only natural to pause now and then 
and think: “Some day before long I'll want to turn these duties — 
these responsibilities — over to someone else who's trained to 
carry on, while I do some of the things I’ve always been too 
busy to accomplish.” 


It's the soundest sort of satisfaction to know that you can retire 
— and that when you do, there will be an adequate income 
waiting for you — an income that will come to you every month 
as long as you live. Ask your local LUTHERAN MUTUAL agent for 
complete details or write the home office for information. 


WAVERLY, 
TOWA 


FOUNDED 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LUTHER LEAGUE CONVENTION 


The Luther League of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and the Adjacent States will hold 
its second annual convention, July 23 to 25 in- 
clusive, in Christ Church, Hazleton, Pa., Frank- 
lin T. Esterly, D.D., pastor. 

The convention will open Wednesday, 1.30 
P. M., Eastern Standard Time. The theme will 
be “The Abiding Christ—in the Heart, in the 
Home, in the Church.” A candlelight Installa- 
tion Service will mark the close of the conven- 
tion Friday evening. 

Francis K. Kline, Publicity Chairman. 


SYNOD 


The Mississipi Synod will hold its eighty- 
sixth annual convention July 15-17 in Trinity 
Church, Grand and Rose Sts., Jackson, Miss., 
H. Brent Schaeffer, D.D., pastor, beginning with 
The Service and Communion Tuesday, at 8.00 
PPM: H. Brent Schaeffer, Pres. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The annual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Nebraska Synod will be 
held in conjunction with the Midland Assembly 
for Church Workers, Fremont, Nebr., August 
3-8 inclusive. 

The faculty will consist of Miss Nona Diehl, 
Miss Lilith Schwab, Mrs. G. Keller Rubrecht, 
the Rev. Arthur H. Getz, Alfred O. Frank, 
D.D. The Rev. E. A. Piper will lead the devo- 
tions. Miss Amanda Jorn and the Rev. W. H. 
Saas will again have charge of the Junior and 
Youth Assemblies respectively. 

Mrs. L. A. Hornburg. 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Mississippi 
Synod will be held July 15-17 in Trinity 
Church, Jackson, Miss., H. Brent Schaeffer, 
D.D., pastor. Mrs. O. M. Morgan, Sec. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Allbeck, M. M., from 243 W. First St., Mans- 
aoe: Ohio, to 807 Park Ave., W., Mansfield, 
io. 


Anspach, P. P., from 484 N. Wittenberg Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio, to 954 Woodlawn Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Boulton, Merrell E., from 1208 S. 5th Ave., 
Maywood, Ill., to 2945 S. Wentworth Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Clutz, Frank H., from 1024 Laurel Ave., St. 


Paul, Minn., to 360 Pelham Rd., Mt. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cooper, David F., from Lutheran Seminary, 
Columbia, S. C., to c/o Y. M. C. A., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Forell, George W., from 7301 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa., to 109 Princeton Ave., 
Wenonah, N. J. 


Fritsch, Frederick L., from 2222 Chew St., 
Allentown, Pa., to 7527 Parkview Rd., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 


Hamsher, M. R., from 2600 N. 3d .St., Harris- 
burg, Pa., to 501 Edward St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Joens, Herman, from c/o Tabitha Home, 4720 
Randolph St., Lincoln, Nebr., to Box 956, 
Dakota City, Nebr. 

Lange, Melvin, from 414 Gleim Ave., Staunton, 
Va., to Box 926, Staunton, Va. 

Laughner, J. Howard, from 448 N. 26th St., 
Louisville, Ky., to Chaplain’s Office, Camp 
Wolters, Texas. 

Pierce, Palmer P., from 2932 Devine St., Colum- 
bia, S. C., to B. O. Q., Maxwell Field, Ala. 
Steinhoff, L. -H., from 4710 19th St. N. E., 
Seattle, Wash., to 6334 7th St., N. E., Seattle, 

Wash. 

Stockman, J. E., from 421 N. Main St., Green- 
ville, S. C., to Hotel Albert, Selma, Ala. 

Tonsing, Ernest, from 512 N. “F” St., Welling- 
Lon, Kan., to 320 N. Jefferson St., Wellington, 

an. 
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She LATEST MATERIALS 
offere for the UW: iy Cy 


Luther's Sacristy B Recordings of The PARISH REGISTER 
x er 
Maa hose bt: THE COMMON SERVICE A church record book, available 
A new translation by Dr. Stro- 3 now in loose-leaf form only, revised 

dach of a prayer popularly known Ree pale ae yay eee re = according to constructive criticism 
the auspices of the Committee on Co received from pastors and laymen 

as Luther’s Sacristy Prayer. An ex- mon Service Book and the pipeene: throughout the United Lutheran 

ceptional work of art, it is worthy on Church Music in co-operation wit Church. Put up in a specially con- 

: * the Board of Publication, of what we a a 

of a place in sacristy and parsonage. P : : ; : structed post binder with metal 
believe is an ideal interpretation of our back aiid hinges! 

Print, $1.00; Framed, $4.00. musical service. 


4. Records with Album, $3.50. Prices on application. 


HE STARTED FROM I’ll Tell You Why 17Am a Protestant The March of Missions 
NOWHERE By ROSS H. STOVER By ROSALYN SUMMER SEASE 
By REV. W. R. SIEGART A study course to help the student 
; ; : , In the forceful style that has discover the true meaning of the Chris 
A collection of brief stories which made him outstanding among the tian missionary movement. Prepared for 
make religious and moral truths really popular preachers of America, Dr. use with young people over 17 years of 


live. They relate largely to people whose 
lives point to some helpful lesson. 


Stover describes what Protestantism 


study groups. . 
really means. 


Student’s Edition, 20c. 


Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00. A 
pee) SRO a Leader’s Edition, 30c. 
¢¢)—_____—__——- MUHLENBERG 
PRESS 
ARMY and NAVY pecs 
Service Book (Revised) PRAYERS THE a enee FOR THE 
Contains Order of Service, The By L. M. ZIMMERMAN By PAUL ZELLER STRODACH 
Holy Communion, Forms of Morn- ; f : an ‘ 
ing and Evening Prayers, Table of A choice collection of brief, original u The Proper Collects, used at Di- 
Epistles and Gospels, Prayers for prayers of particular interest to adults, vine Worship on Sundays and rou 
Public and Private Use, Order for Brief, chastely simple in diction and tivals of the Church Year, cones 
Burial, Hymnal — 84 Hymns with i ered in their historical setting and 
Music. spontaneous. Reasonable price. interpreted devotionally for the 


20c; $2.00 a doz., delivery 35ec; 3 for $1.00. worshiper. 


a 
MUHLENBERG 
PRESS — q a 


age, it will serve equally well for adult | 


extra. AN Cloth. $2.00. / : 
PRESS | 
THE DUPLICATOR SERVES What Khen is Christianity? HOW Shall I Say It? 
THE CHURCH Py ROSS H. STOVER 


By CHARLES M. JACOBS 
By PAUL W. DIECKMAN An extraordinarily good book on pub- 
lic speaking for all who desire to im- 


prove their skill in this art. Written by 


An excellent definition and de- 
fense of Christianity by a mature 
Christian and scholarly thinker. 
This book contains a vital message 
to all earnest seekers after truth. 


Price, $1.00. Cloth. $1.00. 


Gives detailed instructions on how to 
go about getting the desired results in 
mimeographing. Also contains a choice 
selection of illustrative material. form speaker and professor of public 


speaking. 
Illustrated. ONLY $1.00. 


UNITED. } 
LUTHERAN 


SV 


PUBLICATION 
HOUSE 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS PHILADELPHIA 


1G 


an eminent preacher, radio and plat-— 


Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 


a 


